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» .  =PATRONISERS. 
is not an act confined to’ those endowed 
superior means or rank; it is a disposition of 
nature, distributed without any regard to ex- 
Memeous circumstances. Sometimes it is found in per- 
mesof comparatively humble condition, and not in them 
fereised on their inferiors alone, but occasionally upon 
mr superiors also. For example, a country gentleman 
meometimes find that a steward or land-agent, whom 
fees newly engaged, proves to be a remarkably patro- 
: person. Almost every one will ascertain, on recol- 
luwen, that he has two or three extremely condescend- 
Metriends in grades considerably beneath his own; 
me all middle-aged and eldggly persons, grave and 
nd as'they may be, must have their experiences 
Sapetronising order of young men with beards as yet 
eee conscious of a razor. I met with one a few years 
a who quite overcame me with the condescending 
so my How often, too, 
see the patronising spirif exercised in cases where 
Pare not parties! Poor authors, for instance, speak- 
me encouragingly of the juvenile efforts of a Dickens— 
politic: ns, with scarcely a vote, expressing an incli- 
fi to think well of the Duke of Wellington. Per- 
Gf all persons in the world, none are so much ob- 
ue of the patronising spirit as statesmen. They are 
med by many, but they are also patted on the back 
many. When Mr Canning came into power, he met 
Me much opposition among his old friends; but at 
very time three shopkeepers in a particular street 
Bdinburgh, without the slightest reference to his own 
n ease of the three tailors of Tooley Street, 
min a back shop, and agreed to give him their sup- 
What stories could most ‘members’ tell of the 
Seonage which they had met with amongst voters! 
Swould put human n#ire into quite a new point of 
. Well might Wordsworth, impressed with a sense 
Meeme universality of benevolence, exclaim that the 
ist poor like to be the dispensers of some small 


her is a particular class of patronisers in whom 


« 


unjust; but they cannot help it. It is all from an 
exclusiveness of sympathy towards the humble and 
meek. And is not this quite right? What need have 
high people, who are so well off, to be kindly or even 
justly considered? And where great merits exist, and 
are generally acknowledged, what use is there for a 
particular person admitting them? It is only where 
there are humble circumstances and poor deservings, 
that there is any gallantry in showing kindness. The 
poor need all the justice possible, and it is right to give 
it them; but the rich being such favourites of fortune, 
it is no less proper that they should be detracted from 
and depreciated, were it only to save them from being 
too much puffed up. 

True to their instinct, this class of patrofiisers. in- 
variably desert their protegés when they cease to re- 
quire encouragement. A man may have been a’ paragon 
of earthly excellences with them for twenty years, 
during which he was of mean estate, and one in whom 
the world at large saw no fine qualities; but let a large 
bequest suddenly enrich him, or leé him by some bril- 
liant act all at once become an object of general admi- 
ration, and the patronisers instantly dismiss him from 
favour. So, also, when any one is suddenly ruined in 
some blameless way, or sinks out of popular esteem, the 
patroniser is sure to become his friend, although he 
never before could endure him. So certain is this pro- 
cedure, that you might play upon a patroniser’s mind— 
bringing out all the expected effects—with as much pre- 
cision as upon a musical instrument. Tell him some day, 
with regard to one of those he formerly disliked, that he 
has lost all his fortune sgve a trifle, or has five children 
ill at once, or is thought to be falling into a consump- 
tion ; and at the same time, with regard to another of the 
opposite class, that his uncle is at length dead, and “he 
has set up a curricle ; and you will be sure to find all the 
wonted opinions reversed. Look, then, for kind words 
about the one, and sarcasm at the other! So, also, if 
you acquaint me with the exact amount of the natural 
and acquired gifts of t.e individual: proposed to be 
brought into contact with a patroniser, I will tell you 
precisely the nature of the reception which may be ex- 
pected. Is it a person of generally interesting qualities? . 
then look for something very frigid. Is it merely one 
of the large iamily of the passable? then expect a rea- 
sonable amount of civility. But let it be a decidedly 
homely person, and the utmost kin which it is in 
the nature of the patroniser to show, be shown. 

The spirit of this Gass of isers can be readily 
detected in our periodical criticism. Some reviewers 
think it right to speak as frankly of the merits of success- 
ful authors as of those vliose fate has been opposite, and 
they will even make handsome acknowledgment 
deserts of peers and men of fortune when they all 
to.produce anything really good. The 
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mevolence appears as so exclusively the guiding prin- i 
of their- nature, that they are nothing unless 
lescending. They only can speak when doing so af 
bars affable. If they cannot look at a friend with bt 
@ownward regard of grace and favour, they will ee 
look at him at all. These persons get into such a ‘Be 
fit of patronising, that, where rank and other cir- Rt 
mmstances make it utterly impossible, they feel dis- 
pointed, and conceive an antipathy in consequence. | 
; h @ person of superior grade or of brilliant and a4 
ly acknowledged merits is mentioned, you are 
to find them express an. unfavourable opinion, or ‘go = 
least. epeak very distrustfully. You may think it i ey 
No. 1, Vox. II. 
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the corrupted and selfish; thus does our 
against all that is 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
DISTRIBUTION OF MARINE LIFE. 


As on land there is an obvious distribution of plants 
and animals according to conditions of temperature, 
light, soil, food, and the like, so under the waters of 
the ocean there seems to exist a similar arrangement 
of organic being. The ranges and habitats of terrestrial | 
life have been i with some degree of correct. 


quality | ness, in consequence of the ground of investigation 


s. He has been spoiled 
great men. Nature 


cast him 
In following out his benevolent system, a patroniser 
is generally seen to be animated by a principle of extra- 


being of an accessible nature; but the difficulties at. 
tending submarine research have hitherto limited our 
knowledge in that direction to the scantiest results, 
ing land animals, we know that many—as the | 
horse, ox, wolf, and dog—have a wide geographic range 
assigned them ; that others—as the elephant, lion, and | 
monkey—are confined to a comparatively narrow r- 
gion; while some—as the kangaroo and ornithorhyn. 
chus of New Holland—are peculiar to the districts they jj 
inhabit. As with the Fauna, so with the terrestrial } 
Flora: the palms, tree-ferns, and canes of the tropics 
could not flourish with the pines and oaks of temperate j} 
latter could luxuriate amid § 
the snows of Labrador or Nova Zembla. Notwith- j 


of in his presence, and he deems it a duty | pro 


spoken 

to stop the conversation instantly, that he may tell 
you what is his opinion of that person—the opinion 
being of course always favourable in proportion to the 
lowly estate or humility of merits of the individual 
alluded to. There may be no occasion whatever for the 
they may feel it rather irksome to hear some one who 


of that other ;’ or ‘ The manners of that young lady 
very much ;’ or ‘ That woman looks to 
a very haughty ble person ;’ but the patro- 
be restrained by any such considerations. 
im that my opinion is pre- 

to candour makes it that 
nothing which J think. Therefore J 
think of everything. The merit of 
course the greater, in proportion as 
miser is a person of comparative unimportance 
y, or as the subject is ly above 
i When he happens to be one whose 
opinion nobody would think of setting any store by, or 


which are 
the 


ocean. 

Turning now to marine life, i 
seems to present itself; and it has been long 
that many tribes—as the Greenland 


animals, as there is no barrier to their passage from 
one part of the ocean to another, as the temperature of 
the water is not subject to extreme variations like that 
of the land, and as their choice of one locality in pre- 
depend upon food and other 


perceptible causes. The case is somewhat different 
with shell-fish, many of which are destitute of locomotive 


wers, unless when in the larvous state. Thus, this 


whale, the sper 


PES 


for the poorer children of genius, and the persons who benefit. Of 
write amazingly well considering their circumstances. | course no true-spirited patroniser would allow himself 
to be affected by such marks of ingratitude on the part 
whose productions they to be the wonder of | of his subjects. Placed by his owt sensations on 
the age, and whom they flourish in the faces of all other fon 
classes of the community, as if none of them could have | the petulant recalcitrations of the poor emmets whom 
brought forth such a miracle. Nor is the kindness of | he desires to take under his protection. 
this conduct more to be admired than is the heroic con- 
stancy with which they will persist in praising one whom a 
most of the world besides sets down as a clown or a pre- 
of shelves filled with the bedusted busts of the Great 
Obscure. On the other hand, he wages relentless war 
to hit the eee taste, indeed they should have 
chanced, Byron, to incur some more or less general 
odium from their personal conduct, in which case they 
become fit to be placed on the same bright platform 
with the prodigies aforesaid. The fact is, the sole 
required in the heroes of such an editor, is simply the 
negative one of being under a cloud. Good qualities 
universally esteemed are, with him, the sole disqualifi- 
eation. And thus it is, that, when it happens by a re- 
markable chance that one of the protegés of our editor 
to be taken to 
He has become 
and our | 
ordinary candour. There are many strangely shy or 
close people, who, when they see no particular occasion 
for expressing their opinion of persons or things intro- 
duced in conversation, allow these standing this natural limit to terrestrial life and vege- j 
pass uncharacterised accordingly. it this the patro- | tation, there are certain tribes of plants and animals j 
niser never does. Let any man, woman, or child be | capable of being acclimatised; that is, of living and 
4 agating their kind in regions not originally in. | 
habited by them. If they find in these new situations | 
all the conditions necessary to their growth and pet. | 
fection, they will continue unchanged ; if not, they will 
either undergo modifications to meet the altered cir. | 
cumstances under which they exist, or they will die out | 
entirely. The habitats of land species may be extended | 
either by natural or artificial means ; but to the former | 
takes no particularly illuminating or entertaining share | process rivers, seas, and mountains oppose barriers | 
in the conversation always coming out with—‘ Oh, yes, wholly unknown in a uniform element like 3 
I think very well of that man ; or ‘I have no good opi- 1 
¥. ribution 
known if 
maceti whale, the shark, the cod, and herring—are N, 
found only in certain regions; that the shell-fish of pat 
temperate shores are widely different from those of seg 
tropical seas ; and that some families, from their pecu- lee 
liar conformations, are restricted within the narrowest 
limits. Beyond some broad facts like these, we are ut- Ld 
acquainted with the limits assigned to free-swimming les 
| as y 
Toug 
wishing to hear at all even upon the most trivial sub- = 
ject, the magnanimity of the procedure is almost too ae’ 
much for common terms of praise. It becomes truly 
delightful, thus linked among a race where good breed- Forb. 
ing and tame common sense have nearly obliterated teeds 
al the ner traits of human nature, | Sead 
most unimportant persons present asserting native ntary, and as bearing a close analogy to terrestri 
right of all to pronounce fully and freely upon every- | plants whose dispersion can only take place b oe 
thing. ¥ seeds, which are borne about by winds, rivers, OF se: 
' There is but one unfortunate circumstance connected | as the eggs or larve of shell-fish are often trans the » 
with the patronising spirit_and manner. It is apt to be From the s Beyor 
felt by many persons as offensive. This of course arises | ary and accessible character of the Mollusca, th fad < 
entirely from the self-esteem of those parties—a feeling | tribution has received the greatest share of a and ti 
bsorbing on their part, that all consideration of the | and bearing in mind that they occupy the bed 
» iolence and candour which animate the patronisers | sea as plants occupy the surface of the land, the Sum 
‘i Thas it ever is, The best sentiments of which | may be able to appreciate the conclysic #on 
|) our is capable, fail to receive appreciation from | recent zoological research. ad 
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n above the ordinary sea-level. For every hundred 
feet of ascent, there is a proportional fall of the ther- 
mometer, so that degrees of altitude are equivalent in 
their effects upon vegetable life to a removal from a tro- 
pical to a temperate rg or from temperate latitudes 
to the arctic circle. us, at the height of 5000 feet in 
Britain, and 16,000 at the equator, we arrive at the 
region of perpetual snow ; in other words, at grounds as 
destitute of vegetation as the frozen zone. This inti- 
mate relation between altitude and decrease of tem 
rature accounts for the fact, that the base of a mountain 
may be clothed with the vegetation of tropical India, 
the sides with that of temperate — and the 
summit with the mosses and lichens of icy Labrador. 
Many mountains exhibit such belts of vegetation ; the 
most familiar instances being Mount /®tna, Teneriffe, 
and Ararat. Tournefort, in ascending the latter, had 
observed at its foot the plants of Western Asia; but a 
little way up he recognized the vegetable forms of Italy ; 
at a still higher level those of central France; next, 
those of Sweden; and beyond them the Flora of Lap- 
land. Now, precisely as altitude affects the distribution 
| of plants, so does depth exercise an influence on the dis- 
| tribution of shell-fish along the bed of the ocean. This 
| fact, first adverted to by certain Italian philosophers to- 
| wards the end of last century, has recently been revived 
| 

| 


by Professor Edward Forbes of King’s college, London,* 
who has brought to light several other interesting cir- 
cumstances relative to the laws which govern the dis- 
persion of molluscous animals. 
According to Mr Forbes, ‘ certain species live in certain 
parts, according to the depth, so that the sea-bed pre- 
| gents a series of zones or regions, each by its 
iar inhabitants.’ This he illustrates by the well- 
known fact, that the space between high and low water- 
marks on the British coasts—narrow as it may seem— 
| is peopled by different tribes, which live at different 
distances from the shore. Thus the auricula, common 
whelk, and barnacle, are found at the very margin of 
high water, along with certain sea-weeds, as the carigeen, 
ot Iceland moss, of the shops; a little farther seaward 
these disappear, and are succeeded by the silvery trochus, 
the sea-anemones, and other forms of plants and ani- 
mals; while towards the margin of low water the razor- 
shells, ascidians, the dulse, and numerous zoophytes pre- 
yail. All over this tidal space, however, certain races, as 
the common limpit and edible mussel, abound, showing 
that they have what is termed a wider range of habitat 
than any of the individual genera above-mentioned. 
Now, precisely as in this space, which any one can 
examine for himself during the ebb tide, so along the 
inaccessible portions of the sea-bed different fami- 
lies of shell-fish are distributed. Some occupy com- 
paratively narrow zones; others spread over spaces 
Which include the zones occupied by several families ; 
but the number of families always gradually decreases 
as we descend, till a-depth is arrived at as tho- 
Toughly destitute of life as the tops of the snow-covered 
mountains are of terrestrial vegetation. In the British 
seas, the space alternately covered and exposed by the 
tide is termed the li zone, and is peopled by well- 
Known races: it constitutes the first region in Mr 
Forbes’s system of classification. The zone which suc- 
| ceeds is that of the laminariw, or broad-leaved sea- 
weeds, among which live some of the most brilliantly- 
coloured and elegant inhabitants of the ocean. It is 
also the chosen habitat of the nudibranchous mollusca, 
or sea-slugs, and is that region in which the Flora of 
the sea appears to have its maximum development. 
Beyond the /aminarian zone there is generally a belt of 
inud or gravel, inhabited by numerous bivalve mollusca ; 
and this again is succeeded by the region of corallines, 


* On the Light Thrown on Geology by Submarine Researches ; 
being the substance of a communication made to the Reyal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain. February, 1944. 


which, ranging from a of from twenty to forty 
fathoms, abounds in flexible and in 
numerous species of mollusca and crustacea, to 

cured only by means of the Deeper still is a 
region as yet but little explored, which are drawn 
up the more massive corals found on our shores, accom- 
panied by the terebratula, orbicula, and other brachi 
podous mollusca. As in the British seas, so in 
eastern Mediterranean Mr Forbes has found the same 
characteristic distribution of species from the shore- 
margin to the depth of 230 fathoms—the lowest point 


pe- | he had the opportunity of examining. Thus it appears, 


that as on land different tribes of plants are found at 
different altitudes, so along the bottom of the sea various 
races of shell-fish and fuci are discovered at various 
depths; and as on land some vegetable families are 
fitted to flourish over a wider range of height, so under 
the waters certain mollusca are capable of adapting 
themselves to a wider zone of sea-bottom. For ex- 
ample, one class may be limited to a range of from two 
to six fathoms in depth, while another fiourishes in equal 
abundance over a zone of from two to fifteen fathoms, 
though neither are to be met with in soundings of 


thirty. 

The next conclusion arrived at is, that ‘ the number of 

ies is much less in the lower zones than in the upper.’ 

7. as in the former case, the fact is in strict accor- 
dance with what takes place among terrestrial vegeta- 
tion. The genial warmth, moisture, and soil found at 
the base of a mountain, nourishes a more luxuriant and 
varied Flora than its sides or top; so also do the littoral 
and shallow zones of the sea-bottom support a greater 
number and variety of species than those of extreme 
depth. ‘Sea-weeds,’ says Mr Forbes, ‘become fewer 
and fewer in the lower zones, and dwindle to a single 
species, a nullipora, at the depth of 200 fathoms. The 
lowest region sounded in the Mediterranean exceeds in 
extent all the other regions together ; yet its Fauna is 
comparatively small: the number of testaceous species 
found was only eight. In the littoral zone there were 
above 150 species; hence we may fairly infer, that as 
there is a zero of vegetable life, so there is one of ani- 
mal life.’ The deductions to be drawn from this fact 
are of great interest, and bear most importantly on the 
conclusions of geology. As on land we have the greatest 
number and variety of vegetables flourishing around us 
in accessible positions, so in the ocean the greatest va- 
riety of life swarms along the shores and in the shallowest 
waters. The rarefaction of the atmosphere and other 
changes which arise from altitude, sensibly affect the 
number and kind of vegetable forms; and in like man- 
ner the decrease of temperature (1 degree of Fahrenheit 
for every 25 fathoms), diminution of light, pressure of 
water, &c. which arise from increase of depth, perceptibl 
lessen the numbers and variety of marine testacea, unti 
ultimately, a point of sea-bottom is reached unenlivened 
either by vegetable or animal forms. This depth will 
differ in different seas, according us are tropical or 
polar ; but over the greater portion of ocean, it may 
safely be assumed that below a depth of 300 fathoms 
uniform deposits of fine mud are taking place without 
any i of organic exuvie. Strata, therefore, 
which contain the remains of plants and animals, prove 
that such were the Flora and Fauna of the world at the 
time of their deposition; but it does not follow that 
strata utterly destitute of fossil organisms were formed 
at a time when ts and animals did not exist. Such 
beds as some of our non-fogsiliferous slates may have 
been deposited in very deep water, beyond the limit 
of organized existence; and therefore geologists should 
not be too hasty in their inferences ting the pre- 
vious conditions of the globe, merely the exami- 
nation of any particular suite of strata. 

Another fact ascertained in reference to the distribu- 
tion of marine mollusca, «is one precisely 
what occurs in the dispersion of vegetable racesy 
well known that plants under the latitude of St 
burg are different from those under the latitude 
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same in kind 


por given altitude, has its peculiar Flora; and oe the 
same manner the shores of distant regions have each 
their characteristic mollusca. As we descend, however, 
the sea-bottom of southern regions begin to exhibit 
northern forms; and, just as it was possible to find the 
plants of St Petersburg at sufficient elevation in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, so at a certain depth in the 
Indian 
northern ocean. proposition foun r For’ 
upon this fact is, that ‘ the number o, 
animals and plants is not the same in all the zones of 
but increases either positively or by representation as we 


All varieties of sea-bottom are equally capable o 
depth there are occasionally more or less desert tracks, 
usually of sand or mud, on which few animals are found, 
or, if present, are only peculiar to these localities. 
Each species being adapted to live on certain sorts of 
sea-bottom only, beds of marine mollusca do not increase 


such an 
that the ground is changed, in con- 
sequence of the accumulation of the remains of dead 


veloped there, and the race dies out, and becomes silted 
up, or imbedded in sediment, when the groun 
renewed, it may be succeeded either by a fresh colony 


of other kinds ; the aquatic plants of a peat-marsh in- 
crease upon their own annual decay, until their accu- 
mulation has formed a dry basis i of their 
farther support, and which gives birth to heath and 
other non-aquatic tribes : a soil which has grown wheat 
for forty years may refuse to grow it any longer, until 
be upon its constitution either 

the growth of other vegetables, or by the artificial - 
tion of new ingredien is ‘ i 


fitted for their development. The recurrence of certain 
fossil shell-beds, and the interstratification of beds con- 
taining species, may, however, be accounted for in an- 
other way, namely, by the alternate elevation and sub- 
sidence of the sea- 


‘animals having the greatest in depth have 
a great geographical range, or 
or both.’ a lant that wil 
flourish indifferently in the south of Spain or in the 
north of Scotland, has not only a wider range in lati- 
tude, but also in longitude, than one which can subsist | 
in the former region only. This is self-evident ; and if 
enjoying this wide geographic range, it must also possess 
range, as catastrophes 

pM it in Spain would leave it intact in Seotland 
So in the same’ manner with marine testacea; those 
species adapted to live under a depth varying from |) 
twenty to sixty fathoms have a wider geographic 
range than those capable of living in a narrow zone 
from ten to twenty fathoms, as southern forms inha- 
biting the greater depth would find suitable habitats | 
in northern seas, whereas those limited to the smaller | 
zone could not find beyond their native region the 
conditions necessary to their subsistence. A subsidence 
or elevation of thirty fathoms would be utterly destruec- 
tive of those peculiar to the narrow zone, while it j 
would only destroy in part those of the wider region; | 
or a catastrophe which might annihilate both in a 
southern sea would still leave intact those of the latter | 
species which inhabited a more northerly region. Thus t 
it is that many families have outlived the » and | 
passed into the current epoch, while thousands their 
congeners have become extinct. | 
But, it may be asked, how are certain tribes of mol- 
lusca perpetuated, seeing that, destitute of locomotion, 
and that by their own aceumulation, they render the sea- | 
bed unfit for their further growth? This is answered by | 
the proposition, that mollusca migrate in their larva stale, | | 

in which | 


if they do not reach the zone of di 
they are adapted to live as fect parent 5 proofs | 
s, ‘ have come to my know. | 


of this,’ continues Mr F 
and fishermen are familiar with what they call | 
“shifting” of shell-beds, which they erroneously attri- | 
bute to the moving away and swimming off of a whole } 
body of shell-fish, such as mussels and oysters. Even | 
the pectens, rauch less the testacea just named, have | 
very little power of progressing to any distance when | 
fally developed. The “shifting” or migration is ac j 
by the young animals when in a larva state? | 
It isim this form that most species migrate, swimming | 
with @age through the sea. Part of the journey 
be perfi sometimes by = strings of eggs which nf 
the sea’ 
If they cat the region and ody which the per- | 
fect animal is a member, then they develope and flourish; | 
but if the period of their development arrives before | 
they have reached their destination, they perish, and 
their fragile shells sink into the depth of the se sea. Mil- | 
lions and millions must thus perish; and every handful 
of the fine mud brought up from the eighth zone of 
depth (230 fathoms) in the Mediterranean, is literally 
filled with hundreds of these curious exuvie of the 
larve of mollusca. Were it not for the law which per- 
mits of the develo t of these larva only in the region 
of which the adult is a true native, the zones of depth 
would long ago have been confounded with each other; 
and the very existence of the zones of depth is the 
strongest proof of the existence of the law.’ This fact 
is also precisely analogous to that which obtains among 


where they all the conditions n to their 
perfect development, they will not grow. ‘a 

* All mollusca undergo a 

of the egg. The relations of the 


tribes are not yet fully made out, but sufficient is now known to 
warrant the In one — class of mollusca—the 


same form both of ashell and animal ; namely, a very sim 
helicoid shell, and an animal furnished ‘two 
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to an indefinite extent—they may die out in consequence of | . 
their own increase changing the nature of the ground. ‘S 
* Thus,’ says Mr Forbes, * a bed of scallops (pecten _oper- | | . 
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| au 
scallops or oysters, becomes unfitted for the further | | in 
: sustenance of the tribe. The young cease to be de- i 
mo 
| | 
thi 
of scallops, or by some other species or assemblage of all 
species.” This—to recur to our on analogy—is ie fou 
precisely what takes place among ts. The natural me) duc 
decay of an American pine forest is succeeded by trees | 4 " 
sinc 
him 
Seti 
cou 
can 
frier 
| on fi 
jour 
rotation seems to take place among the testacea of the New 
ocean. These facts bear importantly on the science of velle 
geology, as we are thereby enabled to account for the feelir 
occurrence of shells in certain portions of any system, ‘J 
and for their absence in another, as also for the recur- the x 
rence of fossil shell-beds at indefinite intervals—thesé most 
i intervals being the periods when the sea-bottom was not avi 
st 
in th 
tatior 
of deep-sea shells to be formed over those of littoral | Feperapies ee sl: 
| habits, and an elevation allowing those of shallow waters hada 
to be overlaid by those peculiar to greater depths. Thus, for th 
| an elevation or depression of forty fathoms all along the of the 
/ shores of our island would entirely reverse the dis- now | 
tribution of the present Fauna and Flora of the British femal 
seas—the former throwing several zones entirely out of whilst 
water, and rendering the deeper habitats littoral; and black | 
the latter depressing the present deep-sea habitats the bi 
beyond the ca life, and ony Bp tray littoral | the snail and periwinkle)—all appear to commence life a March 
zones to be races who fi i , Spiral, Bo 
ss The next proposition laid down by Mr Forbes is, that | contained. Free 


| 
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germinate, or geen sienae against the adverse condi- 
i tt they never arrive at matu- 

The cocoa-nuts of the Pacific may be wafted to 
shores, but they will not produce cocoa-groves, any 
more than the cones of our mountain-pine would give 
birth to pine-forests on the islands of the Pacific. 

Such are a few of the known laws which govern the 
life and distribution of marine molluscs. The subject 
is one as yet imperfectly investigated ; but the researches 
of Professor Forbes constitute an important step in the 
right direction. ‘To those who can appreciate its bearing 
on geological research, the investigation is one of extreme 
value; and a matter of interest to all who direct their 
attention to the manifold works of nature, and observe 


EXCURSION THROUGH THE SLAVE STATES 
OF NORTH AMERICA.* 


Tur work of Mr Featherstonhaugh is another contri- 
bution to the already numerous body of publications 
descriptive of the United States, the present differing 
chiefly from its predecessors, in referring to the less 
al settled and polished parts of the union, and involving 


| 


a variety of details on the geological features of the 


) of mol- HM) very extensive region through which the traveller, in 
— fi) the face of innumerable difficulties, contrived to force 
det) his way. Of an observant turn of mind, and pos- 
von tal! sessing a considerable power of graphic description, the 
norphosis, author presents the occurrences of his journey often 

in whid ina humorous, and always in a striking point of view, 
ny proofs | though tinged too frequently with prejudices com- 
ny know- im mon to English gentlemen of the old school, and occa- 
they call sionally accompanied with ebullitions of temper any- 
sly attri- thing but characteristic of a philosophic inquirer. With 
f a whole aM al its faults on this score, however, the work will be 
rs. Even qm found interesting by the generality of readers, and pro- 
ned, have | ductive of grave considerations ing the social and 
ince whe political condition of the United States. 
ton to _Mr Featherstonhaugh performed his tour in 1834-5, 
eva state® since which period various circumstances have prevented 
swimming | him from publishing the results of his observations. 
arney may | Setting out from Baltimore, he pursued a southerly 
; which fil my Coarse along the Alleghany range of mountains, visiting 
y currents. | by the way several hot springs of fashionable Ameri- 
sh the pet | can resort; then, confiding his wife to the care of some 
1d flourish; friends at one of these places, he proceeded with his son 
ves before | on foot, September 3, to pursue the main objects of his 
perish, and | amey. At the distance of a day’s march they reached 
a fn lew River, a tributary of the Ohio, and here the tra- 

veller encounters a scene calculated to rouse the best 

th zone of feelings of his nature. 

is literally Just as we reached New River, in the early gray of 
‘vie of the the morning, we came up with a singular spectacle, the 
"which per most striking one of the kind I have ever witnessed. 
n the region Itwas a camp of negro slave-drivers just packing u 
1es of depth to start. They had about three hundred slaves wi 
each other; gy em, who had bivouacked the preceding night in chains 
lepth is the in the woods ; these they were conducting to Natchez, 

This fact UO" the Mississippi river, to work upon the sugar 


tations in Louisiana. It resembled 
of slaves spoken of by Mungo Park, except that they 
had a caravan of nine wagons and single-horse carriages, 
for the of the white and any 
of the blacks that should fall lame, to which they were 
now putting the horses to pursue their march. The 


jusca—tl 


their body, 88 the bivouac. In front of them all, and prepared for the 


wings 


id in which its ff * Excursion through the Slave States, from Washington on tho i 


omac to the frontier of Mexico. George Featherstonhaugh 
‘RS. F.G.8. 2 vols London: 1844, 


slaves, manacled and chained to each other. nevi 
seen so revolting a sight before. Black men in fetters, 


a sugar-mill slave does not exceed seven years! To 
make this spectacle still more disgusting and hideous, 
some of the principal white slave-drivers, who were 


slave-drivers, aware of this disposition in the unfortu- 
nate negroes, endeavour to mitigate their discontent by 
feeding them well on the march, and by encouraging 
them to sing “ Old Virginia never tire” to the banjo.’ 
After a toilsome journey on foot and by stage, the 
travellers reached Nashville, in Tennessee, a town which 
has made great advances of late years, and now pos- 
sesses some important educational establishments. From 
Nashville they proceed northward to Louisville, on the 
Ohio, crossing the Barrens of Kentucky, and taking 
notes everywhere of the geological features. At Louis- 
ville they resolve on easing their fatigues by taking a 
passage in a steam-vessel, the Citizen, commanded by 
Captain Isaac Jack, to St Louis, thus avoiding a land 
journey across Indiana and Illinois. Proceeding to re- 
connoitre the steamer, ‘I found,’ says our author, ‘a 
great many passengers who had slept in the boat; and 
knowing what monstrous lies the captains of these 
vessels tell to induce passengers to embark with them, 
I thought I would speak with Captain Jack before I 
engaged our berths. Captain Jack, who was break- 
fasting in his cabin, had “ considerable” of that buc- 
caneering look about him which is common to his class 
on the Mississippi. He seemed in a very great hurry, 
and was surrounded by a number of impatient passen- 
gers, some of whom had embarked merchandise with 
him with a view of being the first to get to St Louis 


him ; and there he kept them de die in diem by all sorts 
of ingenious expedients and mendacious promises, not 


quiring of him when he intended to start, he answered, 
“At four in the afternoon .” “ How many 
best berths have you to rs," ’s jist two, and 


: 
| 
; bu torn from the lands where they were born, from the A 
. lati ties they had formed, and from the comparatively easy i 
condition which agricultural labour affords, and driven 
dif | by white men, with liberty and equality in their mouths, 
= to a distant and unhealthy country, to perish in the 
e . sugar-mills of Louisiana, where the duration of life for 
those | | 
| | Olerably well-dressed, an road-brimmed whl 
ag ; i hats on with black crape round them, were standing near, ee 
s inha- 1 laughing and smoking cigars. * * I persuaded the 
abitats the simplicity and uniformity of the laws by which these to we the crossing of 
are regulated, river by the “ gang,” as it was called. 
— ‘It was an interesting but a melancholy spectacle to 
sid | see them effect the passage of the river; first a man on 
lestruc- horseback selected a shallow place in the ford for the i 
towed Wagon and fur hore, 4 
recap lll attended by another man on horseback. The other a 
ree wagons contained the children and some that were lame, 1 
ie? whilst the scows, or flat-boats, crossed the women and ; 
A some of the people belonging to the caravan. There 4 
. was much method and vigilance observed, for this was Pe 
ot one of the situations where the gangs, always watchful 
to obtain their liberty, often show a disposition to 4 
—_— knowing that if one or two of them could * 
| wrench their manacles off, they could soon free the rest, ; 
and either disperse themselves, or overpower and slay a 
their sordid keepers, and fly to the free states. The 4 
| 
| 
4 
| 
with their goods. The truth was, that the captain had ; : 
always been going “ to-day” for several days past, but #3 
had not got off yet. His custom every morning and 
evening was to set “the dyler,” as he called the boiler, a 
a-going to make decoy steam, and in this way he had i 
tains among managed to entice various passengers to send their « 
part by luggage on board. They soon found out the trick after Si > 
they had got there, but as the wharf was three miles 
sy to thell from Louisville, and Captain Jack’s blandishments had asi 
They may still some influence with them, they continued with ; 
the egg or out #lemale slaves were some of them sitting on logs of wood, 1 
of the several Mwhilst others were standing, and a great many little ch Tad he Ule Siigitest idea Of Reepilig. 
known black children were warming msel vey e fires 
fe under uarch, stood in double files about two hundred male 
y simple, spiral no more.” “ Will you show me the nm 
. ng at it, I saw that not one-half of the berths were . | 
en, and observed, “I did not suppose he would start if 
with so many empty berths, but would wait for the | ry 
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stages to-morrow, and that I should like it as 
Now, the captain and I should have agreed 
well on this point if we had been alone, but with 
of his passengers before his eyes, he answered, 

ain’t aboard at four, you'll not find me 


the fear 


if 
I 
” 


that the boat would start pun at four, for 

i “Why,” said Captain 

in an attitude of offended honour, 

would tell you a lie about it for 

passage-money? If I would, I wish I 

may be etarnally blown I know whare.” I was now 
quite sure he did not intend to go; but hoping to out- 
general him, eh rE ay way, “I am not a man of 


me to wait a day or two as to go now and run upon 
the shoals. If you had been going a couple of days 
hence, it might have suited some of us, for yours is a 
nice-looking boat ;’ which indeed it was. This rather 
* stumped” Captain Jack, and he left off swearing by 
four o’clock, knowing that another steamer was adver- 
tised to sail immediately after him, and fearing lest he 
should drive me to go to that. He looked piteously at me, 
as much as to say that if we were alone we could come to 
an understanding ; but the passengers, alarmed at my 
proposition, now told him to a man they would all go 
ashore if he did not go at four. Uttering, therefore, the 
most astounding imprecations, and invoking the most 
absurd horrors upon himself and his steamer, which, if 
he did not keep his word, he first wished at the bottom 


of the Ohio, and then at the bottom of the Mississippi, | of 


not forgetting to wish himself at the bottom of a much 
worse place, he turned from his passengers, and in a 
low winning sort of way said, “ Stranger, if I don’t go 
at four, you can go back to Louisville; and that’s fair, 
at any rate.” I thought it was tolerably so, and we 
therefore embarked our luggage. 

* A few minutes before four the “byler” took up its 
part, and produced a little steam, and for a few minutes 
there was an appearance of bustle on board. Amidst 
all this, nobody had seen the captain for several hours, 
and he was now missing at the most critical moment. 
All the answer we could get from the steward was, that 
“the captain was gone for the pilot.” In the mean- 
time carts kept coming with goods, which were laid on 
the beach, evidently intended to be shipped; amongst 
these were several small casks filled with gunpowder.’ 
* * Finally convinced of the utter faithlessness of 
Captain Jack, Mr Featherstonhaugh next day left the 
boat, and took places in the stage. St Louis, which he 
next reaches, is found to be completely changed from 
its original French character, and is now a re; 
American town. ‘I saw at once that the everlasting 
Jonathan had struck his roots deep into the ground, 
and that the La Sales had given way to Doolittle and 
Co. If anything was wanting to bring me to the com- 

te practical state of mind I was approaching, nothing 
could have been more serviceable than the tavern I was 
directed to, which was in every sense inferior to that at 
Louisville. On arriving there I entered the bar-room, 
which was filled with vagabond idle-looking fellows 
drinking, smoking, and swearing in American ; every- 
thing looked as if we had the terminus of 
civilisation; it seemed to be next door to the Rocky 
Mountains, and only one stage from where we should 
find nature in a perfict undress, and in the habit of 
eating her dinner wivhout a knife and fork.’ In the 
bar-room of the tavery where he lodges, our traveller 
meets with a personage naming himself ‘ Colonel Smith,’ 
whose occupation, he learns, is a mixture of gambling 
om running negroes; the latter requires some explana- 


*It seems, that amongst other modes 


by a class of fellows who are 
ited in a fraternity for the purpose of carrying on the 
business, and for protecting each other in time of . 
If one of them falls under the notice of the law, and is 
committed to take his trial, some of the fraternity bene- 
volently contrive, “ somehow or other,” to get upon the 
jury, or kindly become his bail. To “run a negro,” it 

necessary to have a good understanding with an in- 
telligent male slave on some plantation, and if he is a 
mechanic, he is always the more valuable. At a time 
agreed a ars the slave runs away from his master’s pre- 
mises and joins the man who has instigated him to do 
it; they then proceed to some quarter where they are 
not known, and the negro is sold for seven or eight 
hundred dollars or more to a new master. A few days 
after the money has been paid he runs away again, and 
is sold a second time; and as oft as the trick can be 
played with any hope of safety. The negro who does 
the harlequinade part of the mancuvre has an agree- 
ment with his friend, in virtue of which he supposes he 
is to receive part of the money; but the poor wretch 
in the end is sure to be cheated, and when he becomes 
dangerous to the fraternity, is, as I have been well 
assured, first cajoled and put off his guard, and then, 
on crossing some river or reaching a secret place, shot 
before he suspects their intention, or otherwise made 
away with.’ 

The other residents in the hotel were not of a class 
suitable to the taste of our traveller, and but for his 
introductions to some French families, whom he delighted 
by speaking in their native language, his stay at St | 
Louis would have been far from agreeable. Having 
purchased a horse and wagon to continue their journey, 
the father and son departed from St Louis on the 26th 
October ; and now ensues an account of the most | 
adventurous part of the excursion, which took a | 
southerly direction through the states of Missouri and i 
Arkansas to beyond Red River in Texas, crossing the | 
river Arkansas at Little Rock. The account which j 
he gives of the settlers in that territory is somewhat | 
surprising, for, amidst abundant natural means, they 
live miserably ; the secret is, that the energies of the | 
people are prostrated by the effects of disease, arising 
from the dampness of the soil. At Little Red River } 
the tourists came to the cabin of a settler, where a 
deplorable scene was exhibited. The family, eight or } 
ten in number, ‘had emigrated from Tennessee in the 
month of May last, and had been ever since so com- 
pletely prostrated by the malaria, that at one time 
there was not, during two whole days, a single indi- 
vidual of them able even to draw water for the family. 
A more sickly unhappy set of creatures I never be- 
held ; livid, emacia helpless, and all of them suffer- 
ing extreme pains and nausea from an excessive use 
of calomel. On the floor were laid the father and five 
of the children, still confined to their beds; but the 
mother, a kind, good-hearted woman, finding that we 
were travellers, and were without anything to eat, 
ordered one of the boys, who was still excessively weak, 
to show us where we could get some Indian corn, and 
how we could pound it so as to make a hoe cake. He 
accordingly took us to a patch of maize, which was yet 
standing, and having provided ourselves with a suffi- 
cient number of ears, we ea the operation of pound- 
ing it. They had no mill of any sort to go to, but had 


trivance until we th 
when, 
hoe 


livelihood in the ‘southern states, that 


2 


= 


| 
ain't a-going to stop not a minute no 
stages™ The passengers, who were attending to our H 
coriversation, now seemed to take courage, and assured i 
| | 
days are of no great consequence. They say the water | 
is rising at Pittsburg, and it will be as comfortable for 
| 
| 
Greate 
| Rot to 
} the wa 
| scooped out a cavity in the stump of a large tree, ove their I 
| which was a wooden pestle, eight feet long, suspended with a 
from a curved pole sixteen feet in length, with a heavy i (differ 
weight at the end of it. A cross stick was fixed in the % With fo 
pestle, about two feet from its base; so the ni 
grains of maize into the cavity, and laying hold of the Wyialat 
cross stick, we pounded away with this primitive con- J With o 
ought our grist was fine enough; ®me u 
ind Mrs Morse, she made it into table, 
it before the fire. This, with the wails 
important aid of a pitcher of good milk, and our owt inc) 
an excellent breakfast. These good people,j Wages 
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growing could 

confer, and here, when we little dreamt of it, we had 

become most feelingly interested for the welfare of their 

nearest neighbours ; such an impression does suffering 

goodness make upon the heart.’ 
Penetrating cane brakes, 


| Mexico, and the ‘occasional residence of many timid 
nervous persons against whom the laws of these 
| respective countries had a grudge.’ ‘Mr Woodruff, 
editor of the principal Gazette of the place, and 
| post-master, was always obliging, and is one of the 
most indefatigably industrious men of the territory. 
| At his store we used to call to hear the news of the 
| day, which were various and exciting enough; for, 
| with some honourable exceptions, perhaps there never 
| was such population assembled — broken 
| tradesmen, refugees from justice, travelling gamblers, 
and some young bucks and bloods, who, gever hav- 
ing had the advantage of good examples for imita- 

| tion, had set up a standard of manners consisting of 
everything that was extravagantly and outrageously 
bad. Quarrelling seemed to be their principal occu- 
; and these puppies, without family, education, 
finement of any kind, were continually resort- 
age they called the “laws of honour,” a part of 
code of which, in Little Rock, is to administer 
with your own hand the first convenient oppor- 
A common ice with these fellows was to 
h other with a rifle across the street, and then 
a door, Every day groups were to be 
round these wordy bullies, who were 
in their hands, and daring each other 
but cherishing the secret hope that the spec- 
would interfere. One of the most respectable 
inhabitants told me that he did not suppose there were 
inhabitants of the place who ever went into the 
without, from some motive or other, being armed 
pistols or large bunting knives about a foot long 
an inch and a half broad, originally intended to 
oi cut up animals, but which are now made and 


as 


| 
| 


respectable person assured me he had 


races. The senators and members of 
islature do the same thing ; in fact, the 

men get elected to the legislature 
hot to assist in transacting public business, but to get 

) wages they con ential to per diem, and to gratify 
passion for gambling. A traveller whom I met 
With at Little Rock, told me that he was lodging at an 
indifferent tavern there, and had been put into a room 
With four beds in it. There he had 


the | prits had broken the jail at 


the judges of their highest court playing publicly | he 
some 


them threw off their clothes and 
Proceeding onward from this town, our tra- 
vellers come to a tavern, kept, as we are told, by a sort 


of ‘she Caliban; and here, 

characteristic of the raw state of society in 
part of Arkansas. The ‘best story of the ev 
must be told in the words 


been put preparatory to fat sent to a distant 


there is nothing manly in it, and nothing more incon- 
venient. Their counsel—for it was he who related the 
story to us—said that they had good friends, and that he 
was well paid for defending them. As soon as he a 
tained from his clients that they were all erly, be 
arranged his plan for their defence. 

they were to be tried consisted of a single cased oy 
wilderness, which represented the future county town ; 
the witnesses were on the spot, and all the appliances to 
constitute a court. Twelve men had been with some 
difficulty got to leave home and come to this place to 
perform the part of a jury. At the critical moment, 
however, one of these men was not to be found; and as 
a panel could not be formed, the judge stated the fact, 
and asked what step the prosecuting attorney intended 
to take. The counsel of the accused, after many pro- 
testations of their innocence, and their strong desire to 
prove it without loss of time, now proposed to fill the 
panel de circumstantibus. It so happened that the only 
circumstantes were the three murderers and the horse- 
stealer, so they put one of the murderers into the jury, 
and first tried the horse-stealer and acquitted him, and 
then put the horse-stealer into the panel and acquitted 
the murderer; and by this sort of admirable contrivance 
the whole four were honourably acquitted, and returned 
perfectly whitewashed into the bosom of society; the 
jury and the rest of the court also, having got rid of a 
tedious and unpleasant business, returned without delay 
to their respective homes.’ 


through the subsequent part of his journey, in which 


repay perusal, we conclude with the fi 
story,’ which the author picked up in his way py Ben} 
Texas :—‘ There had been a merry-making at new-year 


sharp, | amongst some of the settlers, and a black man, who hada 


wife and children about three miles off, and who played 
on the fiddle, had been sent for to play “ Virginia reels” 
to the young people. It was three in the morning when 
took his kit under his arm to return home, and it 
had been snowing for some time, with a high cold wind 
raging that drifted the snow into heaps wherever he 
passed the clearings. He had got about half the dis- 
tance, exceedingly fatigued, and wishing he was at home 
with his black pickaninnies, when, having just left an 
extensive swamp which ran far into the country, 
heard a strong pack of wolves “ sing out,” as if they had 
The wolf, when in a famished state, 


Marquis La Fayette)—for such was the name he was 
known by—who had rather a 


are who were half broken-hearted, and who sighed after | told them that he was as hard-up as themsel They 
the their dear native Tennessee as the Jews are said to therefore proceeded to play on fick sat up almost the 
yer. have done after Jerusalem, would not receive any com- | whole night smoking, spitting, drinking, swearing, and 
ais on eng until I forced it upon them; but when I| gambling; and at about five in the morning two of 
ne- divided my remaining tea and sugar with her, 
” it she with tears in her eyes, “that if anything 
“in- would set her old man up again, it would be that nice 
iss tea;” and that she was at one time going to ask me if 
Lime fay might jake the leaves that we had left, “ but that 
pre- |) she did not like to do it.” So strange are the vicissi- 
|| tudes of life! We had passed the night with a family 
are | in whose favour I could willingly have invoked all hey had ) 
sight || |) part of 
days | 1 ey had 
and committed their offences. Three of them were charged if 
n be nl with murder, and.the fourth with several cases of horse- ae 
does stealing, a crime at the head of all offences there, since by 
ne = | times ‘camping out’ at night, the travellers reach i 
retch Little Rock, on the confines of the United States and 
comes 
well 
then, | 
shot |} 
a class 
for his 
ighted 
at St 
Taving 
yurney, | 
26th 
e most | 
took 
uri and 
ing the j 
; which 
mewhat j 
is, they 
s of the 
arising 
4 River 
where 3 
eight or 
pe in the } 
80 
me time 
gle indi- | 5 Wa caus aL DACK 4 
e family. | | the place where his wife had been left in Virginia; but 
ever be- j | referring the reader to the work itself. which will ampl ' 
m suffer- 
ssive use 
, but the i ted with great care, and kept exceedingly ( q 
; that we for the purpose of slashing and sticking human beings. | ‘@ 
ely weak, 7 tory, that a very 
corn, and 
ake. 
h was “4 
th a suff: 
of pound 
», but had i 
tree, over 
suspended 
h a heavy | 
| has very scent, and can detect a change in the 
air at great distances. And in this particular instance 
old. of the Spiloture convened, the house became sud filled | it happened that they scented uffett 
nitive con With senators and members, several of 
me up into his room with their sadde-bagy, got out | 
de it into ® Ere svkened come while, end produced cards they | soon reason to believe that was the case: the wolves 
is, with the rap ‘ought with them. most amusing part of were to leeward of him, and were evidently coming in : 
nd our own incident was, that they asked him to lend them five | his direction; so, feeling assured of this, and despairing 
ood people, “Wages.” Not this proposition very much, he | to reach a small abandoned cabin clearing 
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toad-side, which was about a quarter of a mile off, the 
roof of which was partly destroyed, but the door of which 
was yet hung. On came the ferocious animals, barking 
and shrieking; they were upon his track, and great 
were his apprehensions of falling into their power; but 

on gaining the clearing, he fortunately 
was drifted away there, and did not impede him, so that 
he was just able to rush in season into the cabin, and 
clamber up the logs inside to a rafter that ran across. 
The door he did not attempt to shut, for the wolves 
were within ten yards of him when he entered, and he 
was afraid he could not keep it shut against the pressure 
of a large body of desperate animals. Great was the 
of the wolves when they entered at being balked 
their prey. The cabin was at one time quite filled 
with them, and he said that they went in and out, 
ro the cabin, to see if there was any place by 
hich they could get at so savoury a joint as that 
was hanging up, but rather too high in the 


Those outside appearing 
to have gone away to look for other game, and those 
inside remaining silent with their glaring eyes fixed in- 
tently upon him, the marquis, who had no small idea of 
his 5 now thought he would treat them to a “ Vir- 
ginia reel,” and forthwith commenced with his kit to 
astonish the lupine auditory with such a solo as they 
had never h before. At first they howled, the per- 
former not appearing to give universal satisfaction : but 
day beginning to dawn, and finding they could not get 
out, they crouched down on the floor of the cabin all 
together, and remained silent. As soon as he thought 
was sufficiently advanced to remove all 

hension from those outside, he got through a hole 
in the roof, and hastened to his family. Immediately 
collecting a number of men armed with rifles and axes, 
he recurned with them to the cabin, which they all 
entered by the hole from whence he had escaped. The 
wolves were crouched together as he had left them, and 
showed now as sneaking a disposition as it had before 
been furious. They shot no less than thirty-seven; all 
the skins were given to Mr Marcus Luffett, and the 
neighbours subscribed twenty-five dollars in cash as 
some return for the important service he had rendered 
them, by the destruction of so many upon 
their calves and pigs.’ 


FROM BOY TO MAN. 


My father is an attorney, with sufficient business for 
four clerks. One feels bound to be candid towards 


her occasion, when engaged in the somewhat deli- 
business of serving a copy of a writ, the page 
me into the house told the footman to tell the 


that ‘a little boy wanted to see master.’ These 
ves and other similar traits of disrespect galled 


reflected that, after all, since I was dressed only as a 


sadly, 
out of the difficulty, and I felt, accordingly, 
fall back again amongst the playfellows whom I had 


|| 


y, arid I was at a loss to account for it, till I 


just left. I was actually one day so far gone in self- 
humiliation as to get involved in a game at ring-taw 
with some of these old friends, when I ought to have || 
been at the Hanaper Office filing a declaration. What , 
was my consternation when my good father unex- whicl 
pectedly passed me, casting, as he went by, such a look sense 
of angry reproach, as I knew he only put on as the own i 
judge does his black cap ;—when a very heavy punish- | ter's 
ment is to be inflicted. Happily, on reaching home, I |} Was 
was agreeably disappointed ; all that that shrewd man Coul 
of the world and politic father did was—to order me a shoot 
surtout ! Inn? 
This puzzled me exceedingly at first; but I saw the | possil 
wisdom of it in due time. Three mornings afterwards | In 
the garment came home; and when it, along with the | ward 
tailor, was announced, there was quite a commotion at | It wa 
our orderly breakfast-table. My sisters were glad, for | | Thee 
they longed to see how Tom would look in man's |g) 4 
clothes; my mother expressed the usual hope that |ifmm) tt | 
there would be ‘room for growing ;’ and even my father | vered 
showed how deeply he was interested by taking off his |jfmml| @8T° 
spectacles and laying down the newspaper in the jj) “mei 
middle, I do really believe, of the leading article. Nay |g) ugh 
more; he evinced, to my astonishment, an unpre- | bo 
‘Thay 
putting on—at the inauguration—of my first surtout. | this b 
The coat was tried on. My mother and sisters were | like au 
admitted ; and then the tailor went through that pro- jm) # fem: 
fessional dumb-show with which tailors invariably ac- | it. 
company their best fits. He gave a pull at the skirts Al 
behind, made a skilful adjustment of the roll-collar in when 
front, smoothed down the waist with both his palms, jj © 
and finally took a few backward steps to indulge in jam) “vay: 
an instant’s admiration of his workmanship, like an |) *!¥es 
artist who has put the finishing touches to his best mm) Mt Tt 
picture. He looked round, evidently for applause ; nor | The 
was he wholly disappointed ; for although my mother (mm "the 
found a few faults (to establish an after-plea for abate- mm) “idsee 
ment in the price), my father pronounced a decisive ay) @™me 
verdict of acquittal on all counts of her indictment. |g) "th 
My sisters giggled, and I—but I cannot describe my |fmm) “ept 
feelings, so I will not make the attempt. (am) Memor 
The tailor was discharged, and so was his bill ; but it | and co 
was soon found that there were other expenses to be in- } of cons 
curred. My first surtout was destined to become the jimmy) 20™) s 
great reformer of my outer, as it afterwards was of my jj rale in 
inner, man. Like ‘My Uncle’s Dressing-Gown,’ an | I ha 
account of which I gave in a former number of this |g Pleas t 
Journal, my surtout —- other things to match | at the | 
it. The broad collar had to be exchanged for a stand- jj) 4 4 Cos 
up one; my neck was to be kept within the bounds of |g) ented 
prim decorum by a black cravat. Straps were added |i #ting 
to my boots, and gloves to my hands. Thus newly- | ther 1 
equipped, I sallied forth into the ‘garish eye of day.’ I jm Sow, h 
could feel that my style of walking was instinctively | Mtout 
altered. I trod heavily on my iron heels, that so well- | is sat 
adorned a person might not pass quite unheeded by the i “tually 
public at large. I held my chin higher than heretofore _ 
by reason of the cravat. My chest protruded, that the felt to 
fine roll of the collar might be displayed to the best im “oked | 
advantage; and my back straightened, that there should |fm Bde abc 
not be a wrinkle in the finely-fitting waist. Ideas and ita gre 
aspirations also came into my mind to which it had that I 
been a stranger. The jewellers’ shops, that hitherto i % offic 
displayed their brilliant wares unh now excited jj "# sur 
my admiration and hopes. Visions of figured-satin | %wd. 
stocks, ornamented by enormous gold pins, with heads jj Pushed | 
stack all over with turquoise, and joined to little ones | - Dalen 
by long chains, now occupied my glowing eS me, 
use, and actually asked the price of one at an umbrella § Havir 


8 
— boy, with a round jacket and turned-over collar, I could | 
not expect to be thought anything else. This dis- 
| 
er. ig ne Was sale, ne | 
: confidence, and watching his opportunity, he scrambled 
i along until he got over the door; and there, with a little | 
management, he contrived with his legs to shut a great | 
a father ; so I will own that mine was a very kind- | 
| hearted worthy sort of person. I had recently com- 
} pleted my sixteenth year, when he thought proper 
‘ to transfer me from school to a desk in.the office, 
that I might become qualified for his own profession. 
My employments were for some months confined to 
H going with messages, filling up subpoenas, and serving | 
copies of writs; all which duties I performed to the 
entire satisfaction of my worthy parent and the senior 
clerk: at least I heard of no complaints. But my 
| own feelings in the business were of a different kind. 
| I found that, when out upon duty, I was not treated 
as I thought I ought to be. For example, taking a 
half-guinea motion to counsel one day, I was an- 
; nounced by the clerk as ‘Mr Brompton’s lad.” On 
cate 
| who 
me 
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way! There 
i at 


ieved in my 
individual whom Rebut- 


down at taw in Gray’s 
I looked at my kid gloves, and muttered ‘ Im- 


r 

the office. Hitherto, the change in my out- 

appearance had only taken its effect on myself. 

to be seen how it would act upon others. 

stepped nimbly down from his stool, 

polite bow, inquired my business, for at 

me. When, however, he disco- 

on 


‘It just had,’ replied Mr Neb. 
‘ And then,’ continued Wright, ‘at the public offices, 
when Mr Thomas was sent to take out a summons and 
on, why, pod him, and he was 


| always served last. course — for who puts them- 
| selves out of their way for a boy; eh, Tom?—I mean 


Mr Thomas.’ 
There was sound y in this, though I did not 
we the force of it at the One thing, however, I 


did see, which was, that my new surtout had inspired our 


vas surprised at the th which I “hrough @ 
surpri ease with whi got 

@towd. When inside my round jacket, I 

i pushed about and assailed with imperti i 

to what wanted there? but now 

for me, an I marched u 


was to come on that day—I e enced, 
my exit, the same deference from crowd 

i me on entering. There was now an 
and I considered how I should pass it 

bly. In my round jacket days I should in 
bility have run off to the cloisters, to join in 
of whoop with some of my former schoolfellows 
The Westminster, or have lingered at the stairs 
the bridge for the chance of a pull on the river 

i of their boats. But such recreations for a young 
in a surtout-coat and kid were 


5 ath 


y present personal 
pearance. Thither I accordingly bent my steps, and 
though, on passing the lodge where I had enjoyed 
many a pennyworth of curds-and-whey, the old yearn- 


therefore, instead of lying down at full length on the 
grass as heretofore, I threw myself into a chair, and 
paid my penny for its use like a gentleman! 

While thus seated, I had further opportunities of 
observing the rapid change which had come over me. 
When I looked at the swans and Muscovy ducks which 
swam before me in the ornamental water, I' wondered 
how I could in my younger days (that is to say, about a 
fortnight before) have been so lost to all sense of pro- 
priety as to have pelted them with pebbles when the 
park-keeper wasn’t looking. Now, so completely changed 
was I by my new apparel, inwardly as well as outwardly 
—so completely was I endimanché, as the French say, in 
feeling as well as in costume, that my ideas of amuse- 
ment took a far higher range. A lady and gentlem 
near me were conversing most earnestly about the . 
evening’s Italian opera, and somehow I took a degree of” 
interest in their conversation I had never previously 
dreamt of. While listening with the gravest attention, 
the talkers got into a dispute about the time of day, 
for their watches did not agree. ‘Perhaps, said the 
lady, ‘ this gentleman’s watch may be more correct.’ She 
pointed to me! I blushed, stammered, and presently 
walked away fuller of admiration of my surtout than 
ever; for it manifestly gave me the fashionable air of a 
gentleman who carries awatch! Dear me, what dreams 
of ambition occupied my mind during my return to the 
office ! 


quently now and 

Thursday in the last week that we all had a_game of 
forfeits together, and romped and laughed to such a de- 
gree, that my mother was obliged to come into the room 
several times to check us. 
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shop, but had not the courage to purchase it. My most consisted simply of conveying in a | 
id heroic acts of self-denial were, however, ag ane brs ‘in’ Doe: Dem: Figgins versus 
igs passing the looking-glass warehouses; for desperate 
cm were my efforts to prevent myself from stopping to | 
b view my own reflection. At length, in a court at the 
rad back of 
olf. a retired shop displayed an enormous 
a was near to detect me; I stood before it, 
ave | in an admiring gaze of my whole person. 
hat ge! The metamorphoses recorded by Ovid, 
on! studied at school, and thought great non- | 
the | | Could I be the 
ish- i ad announced as ‘Mr Brompton’s lad?’ | not to be thought of. I felt that a walk in the Park “ig 
2 f i ttle boy’ spoken of by the baronet’s page ? re 
an 
ne & | { 
the | ings vigorously attacked me, ye maniully resisted i 
ards al them—determined to spend my money in a more re- oH 
“the | } |} spectable manner. On entering the Park enclosure, i 
m at | | 
for 
that | a 
ather | 
‘] time in my personal appearance, and neither spoke nor | if 
Nay \im|| laughed, but having concluded his inspection, winked i 
npre- |i at his colleagues, and resumed his penmanship. ‘ Well,’ 
room |i, @xelaimed Mr Wright, who managed our common law, eS 
t the | ‘I have seen a few alterations in people in my time, but 4 
ut, Ig}, this beats them all! A surtout looks more business- at 
“were |i, like anyhow ; that broad white collar of yours had such i 
pro- a female sort of look about it. Hadn’t it, Neb?’ 
ly ac- 
skirts 
lar in 
palms, | 
Ige in 
ke an 
>; nor 
nother 
abate- = | j 
ecisive | common-law clerk with a little additional respect. This | : 
tment. | was the first time he had ever called me ‘ Mr Thomas,’ aq 
be my | exeept in the presence of my father. Previous to that y 
, | memorable day, Mr Wright, whose manners were affable . 
but it | and condescending even to familiarity, was in the habit | Every moment of that great era in the calendar of my 
be in | of conveying his wishes to me in such words as, ‘I say, | life showed me how effectually the surtout had raised f 
me the | | Tom, step off to the judge’s chambers and see if that | me to man’s estate. When I met any of our friends in a 
of my | } tule in Doe: Dem: Figgins versus Jones is ready.’ the street, they had to be reminded who I was, where- ; 
ray aa | | I had to meet my father in the court of Common | upon they all attested how much I was altered, some of 
of this |g} Pleas that morning, and departed from Furnival’s Inn | them adding, ‘and for the better too!’ But nothing f 
match |g) “the proper time. Outside the Inn in Holborn there | tended to convince me of the estimation to which my 
, stand- | | #4 coach-stand, and for several weeks I had been tor- | surtout had raised me in the eyes of other people so - 
ands of mented by a facetious cabman, who was in the habit of | much, as a circumstance which happened when I got je 
» added | ering at my schoolboy appearance by asking, amongst | home to dinner. Jane Merryweather and her mother 
newly- |g Wher facetious inquiries, if I ‘knowed my spelling?’ | were there. Jane was about my own age, had for 
day’ I Now, however, I passed him fearlessly. I felt that my | some years been a playmate of my sister’s, and conse- 
actively |g Mtout, like a coat of mail, would render the shafts of 
so well- | Bis satire pointless. I was not deceived: the fellow ay 
i by the actually touched his hat, and accompanied the act of it 
sretofore tespect with the usual solicitation of ‘cab, sir?’ This ; 
that the (gm Lilt to be extremely complimentary : it was evident I ‘S 
the best hoked like a gentleman of sufficient age and affluence to | her as usual to shake hands and have my joke, what a ‘ 
© oul | tide about inside a cab. A week before, I used to think | change came over her! Instead of her usual unre- , 
deas and ita great treat to be ordered to call a vehicle for a client, | strained greeting, she offered her hand slowly, looked 
. it had | that I might enjoy the fun of riding from the stand to | timidly at her mamma, blushed, and in answer to my ' 
hitherto | I | question, ‘ Well, Jenny, how are you?’ replied, ‘ Very || ’ 
» excited | e | well, thank you, sir,’ and retired to a chair at some dis- ) 
ith heads | as | Mrs an ex i “Why, you : 
ittle ones hy | know, Mr Thomas,’ she answered, ‘your joking and t 
rination. re | laughing were all very well when you were a little boy aie 
or street W ne in a round jacket; but now you are getting up to be a 
‘umbrella Having transacted the business that had brought me 
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are now too old for such childish amusement.’ During 
the rest of the © 
strict eye on my movements, Jane got more and 
more confused, and, as it were, frightened for me. 

This was the climax to my day’s adventures. When 
bedtime came, and our guests were gone, I retired 
to my room, took off my surtout, and wrapped myself 
up in the reflections. Some of them were 
not very ing. ‘I have,’ I thought, ‘ been treated 
with more respect and consideration to-day than I 
ever experienced before. Has my merit so much in- 
creased that I really deserve it? Certainly not; for, 
except the vow I have made never again to play at 
marbles, I am not conscious of any reformation what- 
ever in my conduct.’ I looked at my new surtout, and 
found the solution of the problem there. ‘The world, 
then,’ I continued, ‘ has accorded its respect not to any 
superior merit of my own, but to the superior style 
of my coat. Why have I been treated so much like 
aman? Have I grown more manly since yesterday? 
Of course not; it is my coat which has made me ap- 
pear older. The world, then, judges very much from 
appearances. Then let this be a lesson to me; let me 
in future endeavour to deepen the impression my first 
surtout has gained for me, by not only appearing, but 
being more manly than heretofore; more thoughtful, 
staid, and studious, that I may be better fitted for the 

t business of life upon which I have now entered.’ 
went to sleep ; dreamt that I had sent all my marbles 
to my brother Bob at boarding-school; and that my 
father had promoted me from the rank of the ‘lad’ to 
that of his junior clerk. What is rather singular, 
before the next day had closed, every part of my dream 
came true! 

After a few days’ wear, the sudden rise from boy to 
man sat more ly on me; my new avocations in the 
office brought me business which drove all ideas of 
walking-canes and gold watches out of my head, and 
it was solely occupied by what Locke has designated 
‘the perfection of human reasoning’—the English law. 
People at the public offices, who, in my broad-collar 
days, scarcely deigned to notice me, now remarking the 
earnestness with which I applied myself to my duties, 
rendered me willing attention. ‘Bless me,’ exclaimed 
a respectable old gentleman of the six-clerk’s office 
one morning as I was walking away with a vice- 
chancellor's decree—‘ bless me, how that young man 
has altered during the last three months; I cannot 
account for it.’ 

‘ZI can,’ replied my father, who had just entered the 
eee, Mr Preceps, the tailor has made a 
man 


LEGENDS OF THE LOIRE. 

THE LAST DAYS OF CATHERINE OF MEDICIS. 
Tue life of Catherine de Medicis, widow of Henry II. 
of France, and mother of the three ensuing kings, affords 
one of the darkest pictures of human ravity with 
which history furnishes us. There was no treachery, 
a cruelty, which this woman would not commit for 
rupted very 
out her wicked 


Geots), died in youth, in consequence of the anxiety in 


which her icy had involved him. The second, 
Charles IX., having been forced by her to order the 
celebrated Bartholomew massacre, sunk under his con- 


sequent remorse. Finally, her third H TL, 
whom the led 


therine was now years of age, broken down with 


4 
28 
FE 


Loire, a magnificent old fortress, which still remains | 
nearly in the same state in which it was at the end of | 
the sixteenth cen .* Neglected by her son and his | 
courtiers, she was on her bed of agony to the atten. 
dance of her inferior domestics, without a friend to 
cheer or comfort her in her hours of suffering and dis. | 
tress. aan ee Duke of Guise had at this 
time attai such a height, that the king possessed 
scarcely the shadow of authority : his person, his habits, | 
his affections, were the objects of the blackest calumny | 
and abuse ; the preachers, in their sermons, represented 
him to the people as the worst of tyrants, and styled 
him the offspring of the devil. 
The states-general were called together to seek a re- 
medy for the disorders of the kingdom; but through the 
influence of their party, they were all selected from the 
adherents of the league, and every proposition made by 
the king was instantly rejected, Even in his personal 
intercourse, the Duke of Guise took upon him to speak | 
with the authority of a master whose will was to be | 
obeyed without a question; and it was publicly said 
that he intended to carry the king to Paris, and to act | 
over again the scene of Charles Martel and Chilperic, | 
The Duchess of Montpensier, the duke’s sister, constantly 
carried at her side a pair of golden scissors, which she || 
said were intended to make the tonsure of brother Henry 
of Valois; and it was expected that the king would be 


forced into a convent, and Henry of Guise proclaimed 


king of France. With these reports universally credited, 
what must have been the torturing reflections of Cathe- | 
rine of Medicis on her bed of sickness and approaching } 
dissolution! Was it to such ends and that she } 
had waded through the blood of friend and foe? She | 
felt herself powerless, from age and infirmity, and knew |} 
that her son was equally so from education and habit; | 
but it seemed he had too much of his mother’s nature | 
within him not to seek for vengeance, cost what it would, | 
and a direful scene was in preparation to mark the closing | 
hours of Catherine’s eventful life. In this scene, however, | 
she had no participation, the king himself being the sole | 
instigator of the plot, for his own deliverance from the | 
bondage in which he was held, and from the dangers which | 
he anticipated. He first consulted with the Marechal 
d@’ Aumont, and three other intimate friends, to whom he 
disclosed his sorrows and his fears, his resolution and his 
hopes. Toattack the power of the Guises by open force, 
was to be impossible ; but the education which 
the queen-mother had given to her son made him little | 
scrupulous as to any other means by which he might 
rid himself of his enemies : the only difficulty was to find 
a hand to strike the blow. At length Henry resolved to | 
apply to Crillon, the colonel of his guards, who bore 4 
personal hatred to the duke, and was sincerely devoted 
to the king; but, on application being made to him, his 
answer was such as was little to be expected from 4 
courtier of his time: ‘ Sire,’ he said, ‘I am your majes- | 
ty’s servant, and am ready to do battle with the Duke | 
of Guise to the death, if such be your will and pleasure; 
but to act as an assassin or an executioner, is neither the 
of a gentleman nor a soldier.’ To Henry’s credit 
took the reply in good part, and the brave Crillon 


. | lost nothing of his favour or affection; his secrecy was 


secured, and application made to Loignac, first gentle- 
man of the bedchamber, who agreed to undertake the | 
execution of the king’s purpose. These measures took | 
place on the 2ist of December, and the 23d was fixed | 
upon as the day of vengeance. The duke, in the meaa- | 
while, trusting to the pusillanimity of the » a0 
confident in his own strength, acted with increased arro- 
gance, and having objected to a person whom the latter 
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It was in 1588 that this last event took place. Ca- chamt 
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had nominated commander of the royal archers, insult- 
ingly said that he should resign his post of lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, and seek some other office. The 
king understood the nature of the threat, but concealing 
his anger and his fears, assured his ‘ good cousin’ that 
in two or three days they would arrange the affair be- 
tween them without any dispute. In the interval no 
alarm was taken by the princes of Lorraine, though, 
after the deed was done, it was said that the great Nos- 
tradamus, who had been one of Catherine’s favourite 
soothsayers, had predicted the event in the almanac for 
the year, and declared that a great murder would be 
perpetrated at Blois; but this and other vaticinations 
were treated with ridicule by him who was most deeply 
interested in their development. On the evening of the 
|| 22d, when he sat down to dinner, the duke found upon 
his plate a paper, by which he was warned to be on his 
guard, as a plot was on the point of execution against 
| him: to this he contented himself by writing beneath 
the notice, ‘they dare not,’ and threw the paper care- 
| lessly under the table. His friends, however, began to 
| vegan and council wes held to con- 
| sider if it would not be better for him to withdraw for a 
time from Blois; but Guise felt confident in his force, 
and thought that his retreat would compromise his party, 
and also be a tacit confession of treasonable designs: ‘I 
am too far advanced,’ he said, ‘to draw back, and if I 
saw death coming in at the window, I would not open the 
door to escape.’ During this time the king pretended 
to be wrapt in devout preparation for the festival of 
| Christmas, and declared his intention to make a pilgrim- 
| age to Notre-Dame de Clery on the 23d, but, on the even- 
ing of the 22d, announced that he had changed his mind, 
| and should spend the day at Noué, a small residence on 
| the borders of the forest, sending the Sieur de Merle to 
| request the Duke of Guise, his brother the Cardinal of 
| Lorraine, the Archbishop of Lyons, and others, to attend 
| him in his cabinet at six o'clock in the morning, as he 
| wished to expedite some weighty matters of business 
meet disturbing his devotions during the rest of the 


| 
| 


Notwithstanding the havoc made during the revolu- 
tion with the interior as well as the exterior of the castle 
of Blois, and its subsequent conversion into a military 
barrack, the arrangements of the-part of the building 
destined to be the scene of murder remains at the pre- 
sent day nearly the same as that which it exhibited on 
the 23d of December 1589; the demolition of some of 
the carved work, and placing a slight partition across 
the royal chamber, being all the change which has taken 

The room has a dark and gloomy character from 
its vast length, and from the windows being all placed 
on the north side ; at the east end is a spacious chimney, 
and in the centre of the south side an alcove, in which 
was placed the king’s bed; at the west end of the cham- 
ber is a door communicating with the a ent used 
4s a council-room in the time of Henry IIL ; farther on 
Was a corridor with various small cells, and a staircase 
descending to the bedroom of the queen-mother. 

i} Loignac, who had (as has been said) accepted the 
j Office so honourably declined by Crillon, had procured 
| the aid of Larchant, one of the captains of the royal 
} guard, and by the king’s command waited on the Duke 
| of Guise in the evening at the head of some soldiers of 

his regiment, to request his support to a petition which 

they intended to present to the council next day to ob- 

tain the arrears of their pay. At nine o’clock Larchant 

returned, and received his final orders from his majesty, 
| who retired to the queen’s chamber at midnight, after 

giving orders to Du Halde, his first valet de cham! 

to awake him at four o'clock. 3 


arose instantly 
night he had 


ing into his own 
and Du Halde awaiting 


him, and was soon after joined by Loignac, who brought 
with him several of the body-guard, to make sure of 
whom the king himself locked them up in the cells he 
had fitted up in the adjoining corridor for the reception 
of the Capuchins who frequently attended his devotions. 
When the members of the council had arrived, he re- 
conducted the guards into his chamber, ordering them 
to move as quietly as possible, not to disturb the queen- 
mother ; repeated his commands, promising large 
rewards if they were faithfully executed. He then gave 
directions to the huissier stationed in the ante-room to 
admit no one except by his own immediate order, and 
sent the Marechal D’Aumont, his confidant, into the 
council-chamber, to be in readiness to arrest the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine and the Archbishop of Lyons the in- 
stant the duke should have fallen; directing at the same 
time Bellegarde to summon into his oratory two of his 
chaplains, Claude de Bullis and Etienne d’Arguyn, with 
orders that they should ‘ pray earnestly to God that the 
king might succeed in the undertaking he was about for 
repose of the kingdom.’’ These arrangements made, he 
awaited the arrival of the brothers of Lorraine in a state 
of agonizing excitement. Instead of his usual apathy 
and indifference, he now exhibited the most restless 
and nervous agitation, repeatedly addressing himself 
to the guards, and charging them to take care of them- 
selves, for the duke, he said, was very strong and 
powerful. At length the cardinal arrived, but the 
duke was still absent. It was nearly eight o'clock be- 
fore he was in readiness to attend the council, though 
a messenger had been sent to say that the king was 
waiting to depart. The morning was dull and gloomy, 
and a cold and piercing rain was falling in torrents. 
On arriving at the foot of the staircase leading to 
the council-chamber, Guise found Larchant at the 
head of his company with the petition they had re- 
quested the duke to present, and asking permission to 
wait till it was decided. This was easily granted; the 
prince promised his support, and entered the room 
where the council was assembled; when Larchant im- 
mediately placed his men in double rank upon the stairs, 
and sent his lieutenant with twenty men to occupy the 
passage leading to the king’s chamber. In the mean- 
while Crillon, according to the orders he had received, 
caused all the gates of the castle to be closed. This 
spread instantaneous alarm amongst the partisans of 
Guise, and Pericard, his secretary, who was in waiting 
below, endeavoured to convey a billet enclosed in a 
pocket handkerchief to his master, containing these 
words—‘ Save yourself, monseigneur, or you are lost.’ 
The page charged with this warning gave it to a huissier 
of the council; but it was arrested by the guards, and 
there was no longer a hope of escape for the destined 
victim. 

On entering the council, the duke found all the mem- 
bers assembled, with the exception of the Archbishop of 
Lyons, who arrived almost immediately. Seating him- 
self by the fire, he complained of cold, was observed to 
turn very pale, and requested M. de St Prix to pro- 
cure him some sweetmeats. St Prix offered him some 
dried prunes of Brignolles, which he accepted, and 
said he felt better. The secretary then proceeded to 
lay some papers before the assembly, when the door 
was opened, and it was announced that his majesty 
desi to see the duke in his chamber. The latter 
placed some of the prunes in a gold box, wrapped 
his cloak round his arm, saluted the members, and 
passed towards the royal apartment with the box in 
his hand. On entering, he bowed to the guards sta- 
tioned near the door, and was advancing towards the 
upper end of the room, where Henry stood leaning 
against the side of the chimney: as he he 
suddenly turned half round, thinking he heard some 
one behind him. At this instant one of the guards 
named Montery caught him by the arm and wounded 
him in the throat with a poniard, whilst another seized 
him round the and a third struck him on the back 
of the head. ‘My friends! my friends! treason!’ cried 
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the duke; and with a violent blow from the box in his 
hand he felled one of the assailants to the ground, and 
dragged himself and those who clung to him half the 
length of the chamber, when he received a mortal wound 
from the hand of Loignac, and fell beside the king’s bed 
in the alcove. ‘My God! mercy!’ were his last words. 
Henry, who had remained immoveable during the bloody 
scene, seeing the body motionless on the floor, advanced 
and ordered Bellegarde to search it. A gold chain, to 
which was attached a small key, was found fastened 
round one of his arms, and in his pocket a purse with 
some gold coin, and a billet, on which was written—‘ To 
carry on a civil war in France will require seven hun- 
dred thousand écus per month.’ During the search, 
Bellegarde thought he perceived some movement in the 
body, and said, ‘ Monseigneur, whilst you have life, ask 
the king; Guise gave a deep and 
vy sigh, and expired. The body was then covered 
with a cloth, drawn into a closet, and two hours after 
delivered into the hands of the public executioner. 

On the noise caused by the struggle being heard in 
the council-chamber, the members rose in great alarm ; 
Marechal de Retz exclaimed that France was lost, and 
the cardinal cried out, ‘ They are murdering my brother,’ 
whilst d’Espinac rushed to the door to endeavour to aid 
the duke; but the Marechal d’Aumont, drawing his 
sword, intercepted him, and said calmly, ‘Gentlemen, 
remain where you are, and await his majesty’s com- 
mands,’ The room was then instantly filled with archers, 
and the two prelates placed in custody of an exempt of 
the guards. After a short interval Loignac, without his 
cloak and with his head bare, entered and announced 
the duke’s death, summoning the members of the 
council to the royal presence. They found the king 
much excited ; in a tone of menace to which he was 
little accustomed, he told them ‘that at length he was 
king, and would take care that from henceforth his 
power should be respected.’ He then left them, and 
went to the apartment of his mother, who had heard the 
noise in the king’s chamber, and the attempts which 
Pericard and other attendants of the duke had vainly 
made to gain admission to her presence, but remained 
in total ignorance of what was passing, till Henry him- 
self announced the event which had taken place. And 
what was the effect of the dreadful tale upon this 
wretched woman, lying on the bed of death? Was it 
an additional pang added to the consciousness of many 
crimes? Was it compassion for one for whom she had 
at times professed the greatest friendship and affec- 
tion? Was it anxiety for the difficulties in which 
her son had involved himself and the country? No! 
Her obdurate heart remained unsoftened by any of 
these considerations. Her pride and ambition were 
inflexible; and her first feelings were those of indig- 
nation at not having been made a confidant in the plot. 
After a time, being appeased, she observed that the 
work was well cut out, and that now it was 
to sew it together. 


piate the ambitious projects of his party. After a night 
of anxiety and alarm spent with his fellow-prisoner, 
the Archbishop of Lyons, in prayer and watching, he 
still remained in ignorance of his approaching fate. 

had been ready and willing to execute the 
royal commands against the duke, recoiled from the 
idea of staining their hands in the blood of a priest and 


the office ; and at the price of four hundred 
écus obtained the aid of three soldiers of his company. 
Attended by them and by a valet-de-chambre of the 
monarch, he entered the dungeon where the cardinal 
was confined, and informed him that the king required 
his presence. ‘Are we both to attend his majesty? 
asked the captive. ‘I am charged to summon you only, 
monseigneur,’ replied Du Guast ; and as the unfortunate 
man left the chamber to follow him, the archbishop, 
who seemed to have anticipated his fate, desired him 
‘to think on God.’ In a few moments the sounds with- 
out the door told him too clearly that his anticipations 
were correct. The cardinal was murdered in the pas- 
sage outside between the Tour de Moulins and the rest 
of the building, and the spot where he fell is still | 
pointed out to those who visit the castle. The bodies | 
of the two brothers were afterwards burnt to ashes in a 
chamber under the staircase built by Louis XIL, and 
the remains thrown into the Loire, to prevent their 
being regarded as relics by their adherents. 

Eight days after this second murder, on the 5th of | 
January, the guilty Catherine finished her mortal career; 
and as her hopes of earthly grandeur had fallen to no- 
thing during her life, so also the gorgeous memorials 
she had prepared in her prosperity to continue her fame 
became vain and empty monuments. The magnificent 
tomb she had prepared to receive her mortal remains 
was left void and untenanted. Political affairs pressed 
too rapidly upon her son to allow him to attend to his 
mother’s obsequies, and her body, says a cotemporary | 
historian, was treated with as little regard as that of | 
‘an old goat.’ It was indeed ordered to be embalmed, 
in order to its transportation to St Dennis; but the | 
operation was so imperfectly performed, that it became 
necessary to inter it on the spot, and it was thrown into 
the common cemetery with as little respect as that of 
any other malefactor. A few months saw the principal 
agents of the murders above recorded receive the reward 
of their crimes; the minor tools were abandoned by 
their employer to punishment or neglect ; and the hand 
of a fanatic assassin cut off the last of the offspring of 
the guilty Catherine, and with him extinguished the 
race of Valois, for whose aggrandisement so many 
direful offences had been ted. It is worthy of 
remark, that the identical motive which the Duke of | 
Guise urged for the murder of the Admiral Coligny, 
was his own death warrant: he had vehemently pressed | 
the necessity of that infamous act— parce que l’amiral | 
faisoit trop le roi’ (for the admiral made too 
much a king). 


THE FORLORN HOPE 


SERGEANT-MasoR Joyce was a veteran soldier, who had 
gained the respect and esteem of his whole regiment, 
officers and men. There was a bond between him and 
them which his withdrawal from active service could not 
cancel. So, after his wife’s death, finding that a few of 
his old companions in arms were inmates of Chelsea 
college, he removed to its vicinity, passing his time be 
tween the lofty corridors of the palace hospital and the 
small sitting-room of his child; ever walking with and | 
talking to ‘ the pensioners,’ or that dear and delicate ‘ copy’ 
of the wife he had so truly loved ; and Lucy was a girl of 
whom any parent might have been proud. Delicacy of 
constitution had given refinement to her mind as well as 
to her : she read, perhaps, more than was 
good for her, if she had been destined to live the usual 
term of life in her proper sphere. She thought, also, but | 


‘she thought well ; and this, happily for herself, made her | 


humble. 

Mr Joyce [who, in one of his rambles, had heard a com- 
rade hint at his daughter's constitutional weakness] re- 
turned home in a disturbed state of feeling. ‘Mary,’ he 
inquired of an Irishwoman, the widow of a soldier who 
had nursed Lucy from her birth, and never left them—one 
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of those devotees, half-friend, 
found only among the Irish—‘ Mary, did you ever perceive 
that Lucy pressed her hand upon her heart—-as--as her 
mother used to do” 

‘Is it her heart? Ah, then, masther dear, did ye ever 
know any girl, let alone such a purty one as Miss Lucy, count 
all out twenty years without feeling she had a heart some- 


half-servant, which are 


The sergeant-major turned upon the faithful woman 
with a scrutinising look; but the half-smile, the total 
absence of anxiety from her features, re-assured him: long 
as Mary had lived in his service, he had never grown ac- 
eustomed to her national evasions. 

‘Who was it tould you about her heart bating, masther?’ 
she inquired. ‘It was old John Coyne, who said she 

her hand thus,’ answered Mr Joyce. 

‘Is it ould John?’ repeated the woman ; ‘ould John 
that would swear the crosses off a donkey’s back? Ah, 
sure, you’re not going to believe what ould John says.’ 
‘You think she is quite well, then ?’ 

‘She was singing like the first lark in spring after you 
went out, sir ; and I never see her trip more lightly than 
she did down to the botanic garden not two minutes 
agone ; unless you quick march, you'll not overtake her.’ 
Mary returned to her work, and the old sergeant-major 
overtook his daughter just as she had lifted her hand to 
pull the great bell of the botanic garden. During their 
walk the old soldier narrowly watched his child, to ascer- 
tain if she placed her hand on her heart or her side: but 
she did not. She spoke kindly to the little children who 
crossed their path, and the dogs wagged their tails when 
they looked into her face. She walked, he thought, stoutly 
fora woman, and seemed so well, that he began talking to 
her about sieges, and marches, and his early adventures ; 
and then they sat down and rested, Lucy getting in a word 
now and then about the freshness and beauty of the coun- 
try, and the goodness of God, and looking so happy and so 
aimated, that her father forgot all his fears on her account. 
Inthe evening, the sergeant-major smoked his long inlaid 
foreign pipe (which the little children as well as the ‘ big 
people’ of Chelsea regarded with peculiar admiration) out 
of the parlour window. Lucy always got him his pipe; 
but he never smoked it in the room, thinking it made her 
emgh. And then, after he had finished, he shut down 
the window, and she drew the white muslin curtain. Those 
who passed and repassed saw their shadows; the girl 
bending over a large book, and her father seated opposite 
toher, listening while she read, his elbow placed on the 
table, and his head resting on his hand. The drapery was 
so transparent, that they could see his sword and sash 
hanging on the wall below his hat, and the branch of laurel 
with which Lucy had adorned the looking-glass that 
morning, in commemoration of the battle of Toulouse. 
Before the sergeant-major went to bed that night he called 
old Mary, and whispered, ‘ You were quite right about 
ldJohn Coyne. Lucy never marched better than she did 
today ; and her voice, both in reading and the little hymn 
she sung, was as strong asa trumpet. I'll give it well to 
old John to-morrow ; but he never did. The sergeant- 
major was usually up the first in the house ; yet the next 

morning, when Mary took hot water to his room, she 
| back, seeing he was kneeling, dressed, by his bed- 
side; half an hour passed ; she went again. 
had never undressed, never lain upon the bed since it had 
been turned down ; he was dead and cold, his hands 


clasped in prayer. 

Lucy Joyce was now alone in the world ; of her fa- 
ther’s relatives she knew little or nothing; her mother 
was an only child, and her grandmother and grandfather 
mere both dead. A generous and benevolent lady, who 

mew the circumstances under which she was 
rovide Luey with a situation—but what 

looked too delicate, too refined for service ; 
aad she was not sufficiently accomplished to undertake 
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little rooms, Miss Lucy, and sell the rest. I’ve a power 
of friends, and can get constant work ; turn my hand to 
anything, from charing to clear-starching ; or if the noise 
wouldn’t bother you, sure I could have a mangle ; it would 
exercise me of an evening when I’d be done work. Don’t 
leave me, Miss ; don’t, darling, anyway, till you gather a 
little strength after all you've gone through: the voice of 
the stranger is harsh, and the look of the stranger is 
cold to those who have lived all their days in the light 
of a father’s love. I took you from your mother’s 
breast a weesome woesome babby, and sure, my jewel 
own, I have some right to you. I'll never gainsay you. 
And to please you, dear, I'll never let an ill word 
cross my lips.” But Lucy Joyce was too right-minded 
to live on the labour of an old servant. She retained 
enough, however, to furnish for Mary a comfortable room, 
and accepted, much to the faithful creature's mortification, 
a ‘place’ in eet of the ——— laces’ to endure, 
and yet as good, perhaps, as from her father’s position she 
could have expécted---as half-teacher, half-servant; a 
mingling of opposite duties, against the mingling of which 
reason revolts. 

The duties incident to her new position [in a gentleman's 
family at Putney] ; the exertion which children require, 
and which is perpetual, though parents are the only persons 
who do not feel it to be so ; the exercise, the necessity for 
amusing and instructing the young, the high-spirited, and 
the active ; these, added to the change of repose for in- 
quietude, of being the one cared for, to the having to care 
for others ; the entire loneliness of spirit ; all combined to 
make her worse, to crush utterly the already bruised reed. 

Lucy was fully sensible of the consoling power---the great 
pleasure of being useful---and her mind was both practicall 
and theoretically Christian, so she never yielded to fretfu 
ness or impatience ; but her heart fluttered like an impri- 
soned bird as she toiled and panted up the high stairs, while 
the children laughed and sported with the spirit and 
of health, and called to her to ‘come faster” * * ° 
one was cruel, no one even unkind to her ; the cross cook 
(all good cooks are cross) would often make her lemonade, 
or reserve something she thought the young girl might eat ; 
the lady’s-maid, who had regarded her at first as a rival 
beauty, won by her cheerful patience, said that even when 
her eyes were full of tears, there was a smile upon her lip ; 
all the servants felt for her; and at length her mistress 
requested her own physician to see what was the matter 
with ‘ poor Joyce.’ 

There are exceptions, no doubt ; but, taken as a body, 
medical men are the very souls of kindness and generous 
humanity. How many have I known whose voices were as 
music in a sick chamber; who, instead of taking, gave; 
ever ready to alleviate and to sustain. 

‘Have you no friends?’ he inquired. 

‘None, sir,’ she replied ; ‘at least none to support me ; 
and,’ she added, ‘I know I am unable to remain here.’ 
While she said this she looked with her blue, truthful, 
earnest eyes into his face; then paused, hoping, without 
knowing what manner of hope was in her, t he would 
say—‘ she was able ; but he did not ; ‘and,’ she continued, 
‘there is no one to whom I can go, except an old servant 
of my poor father’s; so, if—’ there came, perhaps, a flush 
of pride to her cheek, or it might be she was ashamed to 
ask a favour—‘if, sir, you could get me into an hospital, I 
should be most grateful? 

‘I wish I could,’ he answered, ‘with all my heart. We 
have hospitals enough; yet I fear—indeed I know—there 
is not one that would receive you when aware of the exact 
nature of your complaint. You must have a warm, mild 
atmosphere ; perfect quiet, and a particular diet ; and that 
for some considerable time.’ 

‘My mother, sir,’ said Lucy, ‘ died of consumption.’ 

* Well, but you are not gone to die, he replied smiling ; 
‘only you must let your father’s old servant take care of 
you, and you may soon get better.’ 

Lucy shook her head, and her yh overflowed with tears; 
the physician cheered her after the usual fashion. ‘I am 
not afraid of death, sir,’ said the young woman; ‘indeed I 
am not ; but I fear, more than I ought, the passage which 
leads to it; the burden I must be to the r faithful 
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i shine ; and so changed was she in little more than a year, | what liberal charities are there of which the world knows a 
| that no one recognized her, though some would look after | nothing! How generous, and how mighty in extent and ® to : 
i her, and endeavour to call to mind who it was she so | value, are the gifts given by the poor to the poor! made ¢ 
strongly resembled. It is useless as well as painful to note what followed. school, 
The little store was soon though Mary would|* * All was over. twelve 
hot confess it. bf skilled in the womanly craft of | To die so, in her strength, her youth, her beauty ; to jm tim 
_- needle-work, labo unceasingly ; and, as long as she was | be left to die, because they say there’s no cure for it ; thy where 
able to apply to it, Mary found a market for her industry. | never tried to cure her ? exclaimed the nurse between her IM Years ¢ 
; But as the disease gained ground, her efforts became more | bursts of grief—‘ no place to shelter her—no one to see to J was tv 
feeble, and then the faithful nurse put forth all her strength, | her—no r food, or air, or care—my heart's jewel— M ready { 
' all her ingenuity, to disguise the nature of their situation ; | who coned i. all, when she had it! Stil, the Lord is && the pic 
the expense of the necessary medicine, inefficient as it | merciful. Another week, and I should have had nothing cheerf 
was, would have procured her every alleviating comfort—i/| but a drop of cold water to moisten her lips, agd no of thin 
there had been an institution to supply it. tate L kept that to the lest, anyhow and the 
; I have often borne testimony to that which I have more | it may go; it must go—small loss; what matter what } Boers 
often witnessed—-the deep, earnest, and steadfast fidelity | comes of the likes of me, when such as her could have 10 y 
' of the humbler Irish! yet I have never been able to render | help! I'll beg from door to door, ‘til I raise enough to fj ¥4 w« 
half justice to the theme. If they be found wanting in all | lay her by her father’s side in the churchyard of Ould and th 
other good or great qualities, they are still true in this--- Chelsea.’ But that effort, at all events, was not needed: fj % the 
ever faithful, enduring, unwearied, unmoved—-past all tell- | the hospital was astir; the peony po was remem ff On que 
ing is their fidelity! The woman whose character I am | bered ; and the chureh-bell tolled when Lucy was laid it § boy ab 
now “ee but one example of a most numerous | her father’s grave in the churchyard of Old Chelsea, the ma 
class. Well she would have known, if she had Y pie the —- and th 
matter a thought, that no chance or change could ever en-| The foregoing simple piece is an stele from 4 four ye 
able Lucy to repay her services, or recompense her for her ea or ama tat Mrs S. C. Hall, whos ff himsaly 
sacrifices and cares ; b her devotion was a thousand times | varied Irish tales have so frequently ornamented these feadil 
more fervent than gee pages. The story of ‘The Forlorn Hope,’ illustrated with tt 
bribes that a kingdom’s wealth yield. By the mere tnd handsomely bowed, has appeared 
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character of a free-will 


OCCASIONAL NOTE. 
SELF-SUPPORTING INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


A reat deal has been said and written of late respect- 
ing the institution of agricultural schools and colleges, 

| but as yet little has been done towards the accomplish- 

| ment of so desirable an object. This has arisen partly 

| from difference of opinion as to the best mode of con- 

) ducting such establishments, but principally from the 
difficulty of obtaining funds sufficient for their mainten- 
ance. Agreeing with those who advocate the propriety 
of instructing the sons of farmers and the children of 
the labouring hind in the principles of their profession, 
and believing that immense advantage would thereby 
accrue to agriculture, we have from time to time di- 

| rected attention to the various proposals put forth on the 
subject. We now bring under the notice of our readers 
a school which has been established by Mrs Davies Gil- 
bert in the county of Sussex, in which the pupils not 
only obtain the usual elementary education, but are 
also trained in the principles and practice of the pro- 
fession to which they are destined. Schools of this 
kind are termed ‘ Self-Supporting, from the fact, that 
the master receives the labour of the pupils as an equi- 
yalent for the tuition he bestows upon them ; the earlier 
part of the day, say from nine to twelve, being devoted 
to the school-room, and the latter, from two till five, 
to the field. Of course this system can only apply to 
boys somewhat advanced, or to those whose industrial 
geupation during a few hours in the afternoon will 
nearly or entirely discharge their school tuition. A 
visit to one of these institutions—that of Willingdon, 
near Eastborne—is thus described in the Sussex Adver- 
tiser 

‘The Witiincpon ScHoo. is a 
neat little cottage building, combining, in a very small 
compass, the attributes of dwelling-house, school, dairy, 
cow-house, with thrashing-floor above, and various con- 
veniences attached. The roof is surrounded by gutters, 
which convey the rain-water into a large tank, so that 
itis not only not wasted, but prevented from running 
away on the land. The cow-house, piggeries, &c. are so 
constructed, that all the liquid manure runs into a large 
tank sunk in the ground, and carefully covered over, so 
as to allow no rain or water to enter. Our visit was 
made at half-past one, in ignorance of the hours of the 
school, which we afterwards found to be from nine till 
twelve, the afternoon work commencing at two, and 
continuing till five. We first entered the cow-house, 


where we discovered two little fellows, about seven | scholars, 


and the various circumstances connected with it. He 
stated his position to be as follows:—He rents five 
acres of land, for which, including the house, he has 

id 1.25 a-year, and .which latter he reckons at 

10, He cultivates this land by the help of his little 
scholars, who barter their labour of three hours in the 
afternoon for three hours of his instruction in the 
morning, they paying him in addition one penny a-week. 
He finds himself able to cultivate these five acres 
thoroughly, and to a good profit; to prove which, he 
took us into the schoolroom, where he produced his 
accounts for the previous year. He has no other source 
of income than that which he derives from this and 
from the weekly pence of his scholars. He is perfectly 
happy, and is able to earn a good living off these five 
acres for himself, wife, and children. These are his 
comforts ; and now let us see how his little scholars fare 
as to their share of the bargain, and whether they get 
efficient instruction in return for their labour. We 
examined their writing and their arithmetic books, and 
we may honestly state that some of their work would 
shame the attainments of many children of the same 
age in a much higher walk of life. It seems that these 
children are rarely with him after eleven or twelve 
years of age, for they have been so well trained in agri- 
cultural matters, that they very readily find situations 
at that age with the farmers in the neighbourhood. 
They appear fond of their master, and their fondness 
for their employment is sufficiently evidenced by their 
alacrity in coming to their work before, instead of at 
the time appointed.’ 

Such a system as this is certainly worthy of imita- 
tion in many rural districts, especially with boys from 
eight to thirteen years of age. Supposing they have 
previously learned -to read, write, and cipher a little, 
they might be farther improved in these branches, in- 
structed in mensuration and the keeping of accounts, 
and taught to know something of the nature of soils, 
manures, and the cultivated plants. Under a conscien- 
tious and well-informed master, a limited number of 
pupils might make considerable progress in this species 
of knowledge ; while, on the other hand, if their labour 
was well directed, it would materially assist in the 
cultivation of the teacher’s farm. Aided and coun- 
tenanced by the proprietors of rural parishes, these 
schools might be productive of vast éfoasinds they 
would lessen the burdens of parents, inasmuch as their 
older boys might be said to pay for their own education ; 
and they would disseminate through the district a more 
orderly and intelligent race of labourers. Opposed as 
we are to every species of ‘ infant labour,’ in the usual 
acceptation of the term, we see nothing objectio 
in the system under review, but think its prin 
might be advantageously extended to many ional 
establishments of higher pretensions. Most of our 
‘ charitable institutions,’ as they are called, are lament- 
ably deficient in this matter; and though boys of ten, 
twelve, or even fourteen years of age be apt enough 

and though it is known that they must depend 
in after-life upon their bodily labour, yet they leave 
school as ignorant of the world and all that appertains 
to it, as if they had never been beyond the confines 
of the nursery. A boy of fourteen, who has been 
taught to clean his own clothes and apartments, who 
can handle a spade or pick-axe, a saw or hammer, is a 
much superior being in every respect to one whose 
sphere of action has never extended beyond the school- 
room and playground ; and this is precisely what the 


ng | advocates of industrial schools are aiming at. They 


they were chiefly under eight, one even being but | 


e were then joined 
ing his little 


would stint the tuition of the pupil in nothing 
to his intended 


novel and acceptable =” 
= the Ml fr the cure, or relief, of consumption, about to be erected 
at Brompton, in the western environs of the metropolis. 
d sh We trust that the publication will prove as serviceable to 
tment fq} the funds of this excellent instftution as its benevolent 
create I) Writer could desire. 
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eauty ; to 
tween her years of age, waiting to go to work. Their proper hour a 
» to see to Was two o'clock, but there they were, spade in hand, j r 
jewel— ready for their afternoon’s work. These children were 
1¢ Lord is the picture of strong and ruddy health, and of thorough ~ 
id ry cheerfulness, and certainly quite reversed the usual order 
gd «| of things by the evident alacrity with which they came é 
to their work before their proper time. They were 
id have #0 shortly joined by some more playmates; for though it : 
enough toy "88 work in one sense, it certainly was not in another, : 
d of Ould they proceeded in a body, and commenced digg 
ot needed: § % the ground allotted for their afternoon’s employment. necessary 
as remem § On questioning them, we found that there was only one 7 id initiate 
was laid in § boy above nine years old, and he was the eldest son of | him into the practice and a of those processes 
t the master. There were abou i upon which he has to depend in after-life. But, taking 
and the lowest view of schools like that of Willingdon, it is 
nit in ‘four years of age. by the master | certainly better that children should purchase even a ~ 
himself, n0, after to work, | scanty education by their own labour, that they 
with aly Teplied to several inquiries which we put | should remain utterly ignorant through poverty or 
rated with} usto the rent he paid, the proceeds of his little farm, | neglect of their parents. 


Fee 


family. » He found himself 


clerks, in whose presence he was somewhat abrupt 


was as clear and precise as ever. I shall venture upon 
another anecdote, equally characteristic. i 


than delicacy and custom permitted. He had forgotten 
away since he had received 
ets. 


the tick was a general la and the lady good- 
y sent for a fine thriv imate | 
stronger proof that his visit was ectly well-timed. 


cannot resist the temptation to add one more e of 
his occasional lexities. He was acquainted with two 
brothers, of w the one was a li man, and the 
other 2 merchant. The latter died, an 


his regret to the su merchant at the deplorably bad 
sueress of his poor brother's published poems, adding, in 
the freedom and itude of his confidence, a candi 


powers. My unhappy friend 

hardly let fall the last word of his unconsc jest, 
when a light flashed across his brain, and he saw his error. 
The seene that ensued baffles all description. It would be 
diffi say which of the two was the most 


troduce a friend to a strange 
circle, would be sure to make some extraordinary blunder, 
the absurdity of which would stare him in the face t 


A survey of the interior of the island of Iceland is at 
in progress; but the have great diffi. 
culties to contend with, es the want of roads, and of 


from the middle of June to the end of ber is ali 
| the time which can be employed on the w and of that 
scarcely one-fifth is clear enough to show 

tops. 


THE FIVE TOASTS. 


song the following is a translation, which we have been permitted 
to publish.) 
As by five sénses we are directed 
In all the bus’ness and joys of life, 
So let five toasts be now selected, 
Five glasses quaffed without care or strife. 


First, fill your glass, and pledge sincerely 
To Her who's all the world to you; 

To her you love, and who loves you dearly, 
Who ‘mid life’s sorrows will still be true. 


Next to the Friend who has proved unshrinking 
In hours of trial when Fortune frowned ; 

Who, ‘mid the cold, proud, and unthinking, 
With ready hand and warm heart was found. 


Third to your Country, the house of childhood, 
Pledge round the goblet with right good will ; 
To foamy river and lofty wild wood, 
To busy city, lone glen, and hill. 


Fourth to the Generous and Open-hearted, 
‘Whose liberal hand relieves distress, 

Who feels for those by sorrow smarted, 
‘Whose name the poor delight to bless. 


Now give my fifth toast a welcome greeting, 
Fill up each glass till it sparkles bright ; 

Here’s to the Host of this merry meeting, 
To him and his a kind good night. 


The present number of the Journal is the first of tlie second 
volume of the new series. For the first volume there is prepareda 
title-page and index, which may be had from the publishers and 
their agents. 

The publishers take this opportunity of expressing their grateful 
satisfaction with the expressive marks of approbation which have 
been bestowed by the public on the experiment of a reduced form 


d of sheet and commencement of a new series. The press appears to 


have been unanimous in favour of the new form, and the rest @ 
the community may be presumed to be of the same mind, from the 
extraordinary access of patronage which the work has received 
since the beginning of the year. From somewhat under 60,00), 
which was the amount latterly printed of the old series, the firs 
impression has advanced to above 90,000, being an addition d 
more than one-half. Nor can even this be considered as the entire 
present circulation, for so great is the sale of past numbers of the 
work, that reprints are constantly required ; and of the January 
numbers, for example, the aggregate impressions have amounted 
to 115,000, being about double the circulation of the old series. The 

who, however strange it may appear, contemplated m, 
such result, but only thought to make their work more agreeable 


Published by W. and R. Cu Edin and, with that 
by AMBERS, burgh ; Printed 


by W. 8. Orr, Amen 
. and R. High Street, Edinburgh. 


> Complete sets of the Journal, First Serics, in twelve volumes 


acts as if he were either a per- | and also odd numbers to complete sets, may be had from the pub 
fect idiot, or one of the most malicious of human beings.— | lishers or their agents.—A stamped edition of the Journal is now 
Richardson's Literary Leaves, Caleutta, 1840. issued, price 21d, to go five by post 
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‘ CONFUSION OF MIND. ISLAND OF ICELAND. i+ 
A 
than t 
which 
fails in exact proport 
he were walking in } 
tion, and even ‘whistle for want of thought ;’ but the | 
moment that he enters a new scene, and feels a little | _ (The Norwegians have a song called Ger Fem Skooler (The Piry 
out of his clement, his intellectual faculties commence | To2sts), with which they generally close their festive entertain. 
a rapid chaotic dance. It is in vain that he attempts | ents, using the violin energetically between the verses Of this No. 
to control’or guide a single thought ; the reason has no Lge 
ee and masterdom. When he was i 
' preparing to leave England for this country, he called lie 
at the India House for a ‘shipping order’ for himself and | 
| 
only three of those estimable treasures ; | 
there was such an instantaneous anarchy in his brain, that 
he was obliged to confess he could not answer the question. Tae 
i Every one stared at him with astonishment, and set him subst. 
; down for a madman. He sneaked painfully out of the real r 
room, and had scarcely closed the door, when his memo: dence 
time ago a pair Of marriage ‘icKets. Me was eager that 
' to acknowledge the compliment, and pay his grateful I whick 
: vespects tothe young bride ; but bad health, official duti shoot 
to occasion the He called at pone’ 
last, and experienced his usual stultification. In the pre- ; Gr 
sence of a number of visitors, all of whose eyes were in- Wi 
: tently fixed on him, he observed that he was glad to see } merc} 
so many persons present, as it convinced him that the . H one h 
honeymoon was over, and that he had not called earlier a 
| a r that event my tmend me © survivor. © at once 
confounded the dead man with the living, and in the | 
| course of conversation embraced an opportunity to ex 
oF the which could not now, he 0 rved, reach the ears — 
the person referred to, or give him a moment’s pain) Lui: 
that, in devoting himself to literature, he had sadly mis- | 
| 
| 
q 
/ vexedi—the vain and irritable poetaster, or the dreaming 
blunderer. I could easily multiply instances of my friend’s | 
excessive abstraction and laughable forgetfulness ; but 
e these are enough for. my purpose. I will only add, that he } 
hardly ever addresses any person by his right name, and if 
in appearance and more convenient in use to the readers they iy 
} already had acquired, cannot but be much gratified by so striking 
an illustration of the maxim, only now beginning to be appreciatel, 
} Ment alter. fie is sometimes 80 vexed Dy his alm that all true interests are one. As editors, they of course feel, it 
incredible mistakes, that he vows in his despair he will | the extended usefulness of their little work, reason for, if possible, 
never again attempt any intercourse with general society, | 8 increased anxiety to make it all which the friends of literaflW Hl day. 
: however numerous or pressing- may be the invitations of | and popular instruction could wish. . She hs 
his friends. boo walk, ho expe, that if amy for she 
ject is especially unpleasing to his hearers, he is sure, by 
some horrible fatality, to bring it promincaiy forward home 
and if he attempts a compliment, he is ruined for ever. With | 
a With the strongest ambition to be thought both sensible Her 5} 
beside: 
ham a 


